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Editorial 
In this issue readers will notice certain changes of format. This mutilation— 
for such it is—has been forced upon us by the paper control restrictions; there 
is no useful purpose to be served by protesting, and we hope that reflection on 
this fact will encourage readers to tolerate our war-time garb. It is the only 
reason we tolerate it ourselves, as a necessary evil which must be construed 
as a prelude to the ultimate return of our 1940 style and size. Meanwhile we 
shall not permit any further cut unless it is proved essential—and the thrifty 
subscriber can easily verify that he is now getting more words for his money 
than the old 80 page number provided! 

Despite these production difficulties and the Minister of Labour’s un- 
compromising application of the conscription law to the Editor of THE REviEw, 
publication will continue and the present standard of criticism and comment 
will be maintained. We have been told that “‘this and better will do’’, which 
is flattering, but we shall continue to believe that “this and worse won’t”’. 

One word of warning, however. Although our circulation is rising steadily, 
we have been compelled to reduce the number of copies printed. So if you are 
thinking of subscribing, don’t leave it too long and thus risk ‘‘missing the bus’”’. 

* * * * 


Our senior contemporary, Music and Letters, presents two outstanding 
essays in the final number of its 23rd year (October, 1942): “The Keyboard 
Concerto”, by Arthur Hutchings, and “The Schweitzerian Heresy”, by 
Gordon Sutherland. Unfortunately there is no room here to do more than 
draw the reader’s attention to them thus briefly. The same issue also contains a 
provocative article by George Sampson, entitled “Notes on Criticism”. After 
a page of literary preamble, which is barely relevant, and certainly of no 
importance in this context, Mr. Sampson unwittingly shows how dangerous it is 
for the purely literary scholar and critic to try to draw music into his sphere of 
activity. He is obviously looking for “literary style” in music criticism, and 
if by that he means good plain English we cordially agree. But he complains 
that there is no “life of Beethoven as perpetually readable as Boswell’s life of 
Johnson”! We assume he refers to the English language alone, and without 
hesitation suggest G. D. H. Pidcock’s translation of Riezler’s Beethoven as 
more than fulfilling his demands. Mr. Sampson dislikes the wayward judg- 
ments and ‘‘clever” criticism of youth, and reiterates the time-honoured axiom 
that youth cannot preserve the logical and rational frame of mind necessary for 
the job. But our pundit’s peculiar sense of humour drives him to quote 
Bernard van Dieren’s Down among the Dead Men, and A. E. F. Dickinson’s 
“The Drama behind Elgar’s Music” (Music and Letters, April, 1942) as ex- 
amples of youth’s irresponsible fling. Some chickens! But now, no doubt, 
we shall incur Mr. Sampson’s disapproving rejoinder that these are the days for 
austerity criticism. Mr. Dickinson needs no outside defence of his indictment 
of Elgar’s worst faults; indeed, Mr. Sampson would probably be surprised to 
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know how many music critics have openly admired the essay in question, and 
even wished they had dared to make the various points as concisely themselves. 
Only intense literal-mindedness could manufacture a chronological contradic- 
tion on the evidence Mr. Sampson adduces (p. 318), but it is worth reading to 
the end for the last three lines, which we quote with great pleasure and fully 
endorse :— 

“.... If it chooses to come out of its conventicles and coteries and self- 


applauding circles, the criticism of music can reach the standard of the criticism 
of literature and become, by natural right, itself a part of literature.” 


In some cases it has and does. 


* * * * 


The season’s “‘Proms’’ drew a record attendance in spite of their including 
the most promising list of ‘‘novelties’ for many years. This is a healthy sign, 
though one cannot pontificate on the public’s attitude towards new works in 
general without at least holding a watching brief at a representative selection 
of the performances. Unfortunately, military duties interfered in every case 
except two: the Moeran Violin Concerto and Rubbra’s Fourth Symphony. 

The former is pleasantly attractive in a tenuous non-committal vein and 
seemed to appeal to the majority of the large audience that heard it. There 
are one or two passages which hint at the presence of genius somewhere in the 
background, though one might not feel this without a previous thorough 
knowledge of the same composer’s G minor Symphony. 

The Rubbra is made of sterner stuff. Mr. Rubbra has never “‘dolled up” 
his wares to catch the ear of the lazy concertgoer whose powers of assimilation 
have been left fallow too long to cope with anything more ambitious than a 
four-bar tune. But critics with a nose for integrity in modern music have 
watched this composer’s development during the past ten years with great 
interest. For such a period at least this truly musical mind has perpetually 
hinted at a real greatness which is to come: and we have no hesitation in saying 
that Rubbra’s Fourth Symphony puts him right on the threshold of Europe’s 
greatest symphonists—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner, Elgar 
and Sibelius. True, he has not yet achieved the apparent spontaneity of any 
of the first three at their best, but in Mr. Westrup’s words (The Listener, 13th 
August, 1942), “‘he has solved the whole problem of ‘going on’ ”’: a difficulty 
which beset Brahms and Bruckner all their lives. The first movement of this 
Fourth Symphony is a grand essay in concise musical logic, while the inter- 
mezzo is something of a Gravedigger’s Scene leading to a magnificent 
polyphonic finale which can only be described as granite-like. But the link 
between the last two movements affords the most satisfying moment—it bears 
the hall-mark of genius. 

The work as a whole is a triumph for modern British music, and we shall 
look forward to the appearance of Rubbra’s Fifth Symphony, in which we 
understand he is experimenting with choral forms. 

GEOFFREY SHARP. 


Prokofiev as a Soviet Composer 
BY 
GERALD ABRAHAM?! 


THE external circumstances of a composer’s life do not often have much 
bearing on the creative periods of his career. Life—in this superficial sense—is 
one thing, art another, and the symphonies a man writes before he marries or 
settles across the Atlantic are no different from those he has written before; 
or if they are different, they are not different because of this outward circum- 
stance. But when a composer leaves or settles in a country where the Govern- 
ment takes a paternal interest in art and artists, and politely but firmly indicates 
the lines they are to take, then indeed it may be said that an external circum- 
stance has affected his creative activity. Outside such a country he is artistic- 
ally a free agent ; he can write whatever he likes and, if his work has any value 
at all, he will generally find a publisher to issue it; admittedly he may not 
make much money thereby. Inside such a country he can still write whatever 
he likes, but if what he writes deviates too widely from the line indicated by the 
State, the State publishing firm—which is the only one—will not issue it; if 
what he writes does not deviate too widely or obviously, and gets published, 
or if the Government’s policy should change so as to exclude work of his that 
has already been published and even acclaimed as masterly, he is liable to be 
exposed to a storm of criticism that is harmful not because it is virulent, but 
because it is official; admittedly he will be well looked after economically so 
long as he toes “‘the Party line”. 

There is ample justification, then, on the face of things, for drawing a 
distinction between the Prokofiev who lived in Germany and Paris and the 
U.S.A., and the Prokofiev who composes as a Soviet citizen. There is a 
remarkable difference between the Prokofiev of The Buffoon and The Love for 
Three Oranges and the steely glittering early piano concertos, and the Prokofiev 
of Romeo and Juliet and Alexander Nevsky, and one’s first thought is to question 
whether the difference is entirely natural or whether it was influenced by the 
fact that in 1934 or 1935, after one or two short visits to the U.S.S.R., Prokofiev 
decided to settle once again in his native country, from which he had fled 
seventeen years before. We tend to think of Prokofiev as essentially an 
enfant terrible, a master of those veins of sarcasm, caricature and grotesqueness 
which run through so much Russian literature from Gogol onward and which 
are evidently very characteristic of the Russian intellect; the works he has 
written under the Hammer and Sickle show him as well-behaved as Petya in 
his own Petya and the Wolf (who only annoyed Grandpa by going in the meadow) 
and not nearly as ingenious. It is natural to jump to the conclusion that this 
lyricism and simplicity are voulus. But why should Prokofiev, who was 
continuing a brilliant career outside Russia, have voluntarily returned to a 


1 This article will appear as a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book on Soviet composers. 
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land where he knew certain limitations would be imposed on his work, unless 
he felt that these limitations would be unimportant? The truth is, I think, 
that he had already been tending in this direction for some time—it is quite 
marked in the ballets The Prodigal Son (1928) and On the Banks of the Borys- 
thenes (1930)—indeed, that this simplicity had always been an essential part 
of his make-up. The popular Classical Symphony of 1917 is not parodic, as 
has often been suggested. (People listened to it not as it was, but through the 
prisms of The Buffoon and the Scythian Suite, and took it for a jeu d’esprit.) 
Or consider Nos. 1, 8 and 9 of the Visions fugitives for piano, written during 
1915-17. I hope to show in a moment that the differences between the D major 
Violin Concerto begun in 1913, though not completed till 1921, and the G minor 
Violin Concerto of 1935 are no more than one would expect to find between 
any two works by the same composer separated by fourteen years. On the 
other hand there are signs, here and there, of a certain regretful longing for 
the cakes and ale. 

Prokofiev did not actually become a Soviet citizen till about 1935, the year 
of the second violin concerto, but he had already been drawn into the Soviet 
orbit a year or two before and for critical purposes his work as a “Soviet 
composer” may be said to begin with the Symphonic Song for orchestra, Op. 57, 
written in 1933. The Supplementary Volume of Grove gives a list of his 
compositions up to 1937, ending with the Songs of Our Days for chorus and 
orchestra, Op. 77; all the works with opus-numbers between these two are 
therefore Soviet works, and the list has since been extended by two cantatas 
for chorus and orchestra—Alexander Nevsky (based on music originally written 
for the Eisenstein film) and Greeting to Stalin (both 1939)—and two operas— 
Simeon Kotko (1941) and War and Peace (1942), the latter founded on Tolstoy’s 
masterpiece—as well as by some minor compositions. To discuss all this 
corpus of work in a short essay is manifestly impossible; moreover, a number 
of the scores are not available in this country; but Lieutenant Kizhe (1934), 
the G minor Violin Concerto, Romeo and Juliet (1935), Petya and the Wolf (1936) 
and Alexander Nevsky (1939) provide a fairly adequate basis for discussion. 

First, however, it may be worth while to glance at Prokofiev in the réle of 
his own “prodigal son’’, to see His work through the eyes of a well-known 
Soviet critic (A. Ostretsov) giving? his impression of the Moscow concert of 
14th April, 1934, when the Symphonic Song was played for the first time, 
together with the first piano concerto and a suite of Portraits from the opera 
The Gambler. The new Symphonic Song did not please Ostretsov at all; he 
found it— 

“an extraordinarily symptomatic production, clearly revealing the tendencies of 
urbanized lyricism. The general effect is of weariness and morbid resignation. The 
very material of the music is so abstract in idiom that vital and solid form is sometimes 
reduced to disembodied, half-real, melancholy arabesque. The composer uses his 
instrumental palette, charged with pallid autumnal colours, to create a series of instru- 
mental pictures giving the impression of a gloomy elegiac background against which are 
heard—solitarily and, as it were, losing themselves in sonorous space—the melodies 
of solo instruments and dim complexes of separate instrumental groups. Emotionally 


2 In Sovetskaya Muzika, June, 1934. 
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the Symphonic Song is an elegy of solitude; its lyrical pathos is the pathos of the social 
and cultural dereliction of a man disillusioned with the present, unable to defend the past 
and unable to believe in the future. It echoes with the moods of the disillusioned and 
weary art of the urbanized lyricists of the contemporary West. 

“We do not dispute Prokofiev’s right to reflect the emotional world of ‘super- 
fluous people’ in the West, whose inward desolation imposes its inevitable stamp of 
rottenness and putrefaction on everything around it. But we do not share the com- 
poser’s humanistic sympathy with these persons, a sympathy which gives his work a 
character not of satire but of intimate, lyrical community of feeling and experience. 
To mirror aright the anemic ‘superfluous man’ of the contemporary West, one must go 
some distance away from him—the distance of the Soviet witness watching the downfall 
of a dying class. 

““The composer has called his work a song. Lyricism of the graveyard—that is the 
lot of the bourgeois artist, doomed sooner or later to be a musical priest, burying his 
dead and singing their requiem. And whoever speaks here of song is mistaken. 
The word ‘song’ is, for the Soviet composer, always connected with the people he sees 
doing lively, joyous, full-blooded, valuable work in the shops and fields, with people 
going about their inconspicuous but important and necessary business. The singing 
quality is what makes a composition approachable by and comprehensible to the 
broad masses of our audiences. Prokofiev’s Symphonic Song does not possess this quality ; 
it is not a song in our sense of the word. We hear it as a symphonic monologue for the 
few, as a sad story of the decline of the overblown culture of individualism, to whose 
groans the composer pours out his or his fruitless, humanistic regrets and 
perhaps his quiet tears of compassion’ 

In curious contrast with this deehenlstion was the praise, even if much qualified 
praise, that Ostretsov gave the first Piano Concerto of 1911, which, at any rate, 
“is characteristic of that side of the composer’s art which impresses one by its 
optimism, by the energy of its creative exploration”. It represents ‘“‘an 
outgrown stage of development ”’; it was a fallacy of ‘‘the ideologists of ASM’’$ 
to believe that the music of the Revolution could ever develop along these 
lines; Prokofiev’s ‘‘ musical constructivism” was “organically connected with 
narrow bourgeois subjectivism”’ and even “‘snobbism’”’; but all the same, 
considered historically, this sort of art ‘‘ was in its time directed against routine, 
scholasticism, academicism and the stagnant philistinism of the art of ‘the 
golden mean ’—the epigones of Tchaikovsky and the New Russian School” 
However, Prokofiev proceeded to adjust himself to his new environment. 
The same year he wrote successful music to the film Lieutenant Kizhe more or 
less in his old grotesque, satirical vein, and to the extraordinary theatrical 
entertainment that Alexander Tayrov, then director of the Moscow Chamber 
Theatre, concocted from Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra, Pushkin’s Egyptian 
Nights and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, and christened after the 
Pushkin story. And from both of these, in accordance with his favourite 
practice, he compiled “‘symphonic suites” that have won considerable popu- 
larity. Lieutenant Kizhe has even been recorded for gramophone outside the 
U.S.S.R., though whether it is still officially approved inside the country I do 
not know; it was composed in 1934, and since then the campaign against 
artistic ‘‘formalism”’ has been still further intensified. (In the sphere of the 
theatre, for instance, Tayrov—a brilliantly experimental producer—was dis- 


3 The musically progressive Association for Contemporary Music which flourished in the 1920’s. 
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missed from his post in 1937.) But Prokofiev’s process of adjustment can, 
as I suggested earlier, be studied most clearly by looking at the first important 
work written after his acquisition of Soviet citizenship—the G minor Violin 
Concerto—and by comparing it with the first Violin Concerto in D major. 
Now the D major Concerto is on the whole a lyrical work; the dreamy 
andantino first movement, with its cantabile, essentially diatonic principal 
theme, gives its cachet to the whole composition. In the last movement the 
soloist, after a brief threat of misbehaviour, settles down to a flexible, cantabile 
theme, and there is a memorable, purely diatonic tune played by the violas: 


But there is also a certain amount of the familiar Prokofievian naughtiness. 
There is, for instance, a good deal of freakishness even in the first movement ; 
and the second movement is one of Prokofiev’s most brilliant scherzi, compar- 
able with the dry, glittering, steely things one remembers best in his piano 
concertos. That really is the main difference between this work and the 
Second Concerto; there is no naughtiness, there is no steely glitter, and there is 
almost no virtuosity in the solo part. The first movement, though an allegro, 
is entirely based on lyrical material and the middle movement, instead of a 
scherzo, is an andante assai. So far as the violin-concerto form is concerned, 
- Prokofiev’s formula for turning himself into a Soviet composer has been to 
emphasize the lyrical side of his nature at the expense of the witty and grotesque 
and brilliant sides. (And not only in the Violin Concerto.) It is a simple 
prescription and, though it has put a constraint on his creative nature, it has 
not made him do violence to it. Indeed the repressed side of himself has 
found some slight outlet in this lyrical music through the exaggeration of an 
old innate tendency: to abrupt modulation. (The Vision fugitive, Op. 22, No. 
8, occurs to me as an early example and the opening of Petya and the Wolf, the 
“Petya” theme itself, as a recent one.) The second subject of the allegro 
moderato of the G minor Concertos worth quoting also for its distant affinity 
with the gavotte of the Classical Symphony, illustrates the ‘‘exaggeration”’ of 
this tendency: 


All the same, the exorcising of the old diablerie leaves an impression of insipidity. 
The lyrical Prokofiev is delicious as a foil; it is not quite good enough to stand 
on its own; it is egg without salt. 

This insipidity is specially notable in the Romeo and Juliet music—at any 
rate in the second of the two symphonic suites, which is all I know of it— 
though Soviet critics hailed it as the work in which Prokofiev had really 
turned toward the light. And I must confess to finding the now celebrated 
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Petya and the Wolf a little insipid, too, though this has the excuse that it is pap 
for babes, not meat for adults, and even adults can wholeheartedly admire the 
ingenuity not only of the musical workmanship but of the manner in which 
Prokofiev has contrived to smuggle in quite a lot of thematic and harmonic 
contraband disguised as pictorialism for children: there are things in Petya 
and the Wolf that would have been condemned out of hand by orthodox Soviet 
critics as senseless modernism and “formalism”, if they had not been passed off 
as illustrations of Petya lassoing the wolf by its tail or the wolf stalking the 
duck. Asa ‘“‘symphonic tale for children” the piece, with its naive pictorialism 
and naive leitmotives and naive instrumental characterization, is of course 
admirable. 

So far, the most impressive of Prokofiev’s Soviet compositions known to me 
is the cantata, Alexander Nevsky. (That statement may have to be modified 
when we get the scores of Simeon Kotko and the War and Peace opera; it would, 
I fancy, be unaffected by a hearing of the Greeting to Stalin based on the 
texts of Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Mordvinian, Kurdish and other 
national songs about Stalin, or of the Cantata for the 20th Anniversary of the 
October Revolution for orchestra, military band, accordeon band and two 
choirs, with words compiled from the speeches and writings of Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin.) I have already spoken of Prokofiev’s ‘‘favourite practice” of 
piecing together “symphonic suites” from his operas and film-music and music 
for plays; Alexander Nevsky also originated in film-music—music for the great 
Eisenstein-Vasilev film of the overthrow of the Teutonic Knights at the Battle 
of Lake Peypus in 1242—but the cantata that resulted, a cycle of seven 
“monumental symphonic frescoes” as it has been called, is much more than a 
suite of selected numbers. As long ago as 1914 Prokofiev had shown in the 
Scythian Suite his gift for musical nationalism of the less superficial kind, for 
evoking Russia’s barbaric and heroic past, and some of us have gone on 
wondering whether that Suite was not really his best work; his failure to follow 
it up has always been as disappointing as it was inexplicable. The Russian 
Overture of 1936 revived one’s hopes and then, three years later, Alexander 
Nevsky to a great extent fulfilled them. 

The first movement is a remarkable tone-picture of the vast, empty Russian 
landscape, remarkable above all for the economy of the means employed: 
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The second, in which the chorus describes the previous exploits of Prince 
Alexander Nevsky in repelling a Swedish invasion,‘ is less striking; it is virile, 
straightforward and thoroughly Russian—one might easily mistake it for one 
of the choruses from Sadko, were it not for the unconventional methods by 
which Prokofiev suggests the gusli and other national instruments; but its 
simplicity seems a little too deliberate. Some years ago Prokofiev said, in 
reply to criticism, that in Romeo and Juliet he had “taken special pains to 
achieve a simplicity which will, I hope, reach the hearts of all listeners. If 
people find no melody and no emotion in this work of mine, I shall be very 
sorry; but I feel sure that they will sooner or later”; one feels that here again 
he has “taken special pains to achieve simplicity”. The composer next paints 
the enemy, the Catholic Teutonic Knights gathered in Pskov, and it is worth 
while to quote his own words again: 
“As the action is laid in the thirteenth century I was above all interested to know 
what music was sung by the Catholics at that period. I got hold of a book containing a 
collection of Catholic chants of various periods, but this music was so strange to us that 
it was impossible to use it in the film. No doubt the Teutonic Knights, going into 
battle, sang it with frenzy, but to modern ears it would have sounded cold and expression- 
less. So I was obliged to compose for the Knights music that would sound more apt to 
contemporary listeners.” 
Accordingly the Catholic chant is given an iron cruelty quite foreign to the 
genuine music of the Roman Church. The massive, mail-clad Knights are 
painted with heavy brass and grinding dissonances; like the Big Bad Wolf in 
- Petya, they provide an excellent pretext for modernity of idiom, and the climax 
of this scene is reached by. the building-up of their archaic pentatonic fanfares 
into a polytonal complex. ‘Apart from its context”, observes a Russian 
critic (Ostretsov—the same Ostretsov who had so unsparingly condemned the 
Symphonic Song), ‘‘this episode would be meaningless; in the context it is 
exactly right’”’. Polytonality is permissible if you associate it with the enemy. 
The fourth movement, “Arise, O Russian people, for the glorious battle, 
the battle for life and death”, is a counterpart to the second—and a better 
counterpart. Its simplicity seems more spontaneous; and if the music is not 
strikingly original, it is not unwogthy of comparison with some of the best 
choral passages of Prince Igor. The fifth movement, the description of the 
battle on the frozen lake, is the most film-like (and will vividly recall to those 
who saw it the memorable scenes of Eisenstein’s film) ; it begins with the dawn 
scene—the mail-clad knights on their mail-clad horses slowly crossing the ice 
as the sun rises—and depicts the course of the battle with considerable realism 
and (again justified) modernity. These harmonies and these dynamic “‘motor”’ 
rhythms betray the old “Western” Prokofiev. But it must be said that the 
music is not very good Prokofiev; film-music in the concert hall is the worst 
kind of programme-music; only the end in this cantata-version, the poetic 
reference to the previous movement, rises to the higher level of the work. 
The sixth movement, the beautiful lament of a Russian woman on the 
battlefield at night, is completely on that higher level. And the last movement, 


‘In a battle on the banks of the Neva, whence his epithet Nevsky: ‘‘of the Neva”’. 
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depicting Alexander Nevsky’s triumphant entry into Pskov, with bells ringing 
(as in so many classical Russian scores), the cheers of the people and the pranks 
of jesters (again as in Prince Igor and other Russian classics), is a fine colourful 
picture. I give two quotations from it to show how Prokofiev contrives to give 
his personal touch to familiar Russian idioms: 


=x 


= 


The first might be described as an internal method, the second as a method of 
external imposition—and violent imposition at that. 

To sum up, then, I think it may be said that Prokofiev’s development has 
not suffered very severely by his decision to return to his native land. It has 
been restricted in some directions, directions that many people believed—but 
believed wrongly—to represent the whole, or nearly the whole, of the essential 
Prokofiev. (Though, as we have seen, the composer has ingeniously contrived 
a few essays in these directions too whenever he could find excuses for them.) 
And it has intensified his earlier tendency towards simplicity and lyrical 
melody. He has been deprived of much of his old pungency, but he has been 
encouraged to develop the epic vein he had neglected since the days of his 
Scythian Suite. Balancing gains and losses, I find it difficult to decide which 
are the more considerable. At any rate it may be said with confidence that he, 
the returned émigré, has not been cramped by the artistic policy of the Soviet 
Government to anything like the same extent as Shostakovich, who has grown 
up artistically with the Soviet State and might have been expected to adapt. 
himself more easily to its requirements. But that is perhaps because Prokofiev 
is a much better composer than Shostakovich. 
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A Survey of Recent Mozart Literature 


BY 


A. HYATT KING 


Not the least of the effects, direct or indirect, that the war has had on the 
arts is the restriction it has put on the publication of books about them. This 
may not, however, be a wholly bad thing, for the volume of books on certain 
subjects has swelled so much as to become almost overwhelming. In this 
breathing space that circumstances have forced on us, we can take stock, and 
try to sift the corn from the chaff. In the realm of musical criticism and 
biography, Mozart has received in recent years more attention than any other 
composer. We are not concerned here with the reasons for this, interesting 
though they are. The mass of material produced is sufficiently engrossing by 
itself. The date that we may most conveniently select as defining “recent” 
is 1925, because in Music and Letters for April of that year there appeared an 
article by C. B. Oldman entitled ‘‘ Representative Books about Mozart”. 
This summarizes the merits of works of all periods and in all languages that 
are most likely to be useful for the general reader and the specialist alike. 
In the last sixteen years the total has swelled so greatly that it would be 
difficult to recapitulate the whole, from 1791 to 1941, in the space of an article; 
and the bulk of recent publications is so large that only a selection of them 
can be given here. For the sake of clarity, these can be divided into three 
broad classes—bibliographical, biographical, and critical. The distinction 
between the last two of these is inevitably rather arbitrary, for they are not 
mutually exclusive, and unfortunately the tendency of the last half century 
has been to blur the dividing line between musical criticism and biography 
even more than is necessary. I have put into the biographical section those 
books which, by avowed intent, or by the proportion of their contents, are 
primarily concerned with Mozart asa man, and treat his music as of subsidiary 
interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Thanks to the labours of Alfred Einstein, Mozart is now endowed with a 
fuller and more accurate bibliography than any other eighteenth century 
composer. In 1937 Einstein edited the third edition of Kéchel’s Chronologisch- 
thematisches Verzeichnis saémtlicher Tonwerke Wolfgang Amade Mozarts. He 
made some important changes from the edition of 1905. He rearranged and 
renumbered the compositions from close study of all available autographs, 
and partly from the chronological order established by the comparative studies 
of Wyzewa and Saint-Foix in their earliest volumes. The re-arrangement is, 
of course, less drastic after 1784, when Mozart began to keep a dated record 
of each work, than in the earlier years for which conjecture and inference, eked 
out by Leopold Mozart’s catalogues and references in letters, and the few 
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dated autographs, are all we have to go on. Einstein leavened the mass with 
brief but pungent and often drily humorous comment on many of the works, 
explaining the reasons for the dates he gives them. By a system of numeral 
references, he enabled the familiar Kéchel numbers to be retained for practical 
use. He also worked many of the fragments (listed in previous editions in a 
separate appendix) into the chronological scheme, with considerable certainty 
in many cases, and thus gave a valuable conspectus of the compositions 
Mozart might have finished, and of the many parallel drafts he made before 
settling on a final form. In addition to more detailed information about the 
editions and autographs, he recorded the existence of facsimiles and early 
copies of the latter, and added references to the most useful literature about each 
work. The first edition of 1862 also included a separate list of the places where 
the autographs were to be found. It was perhaps a pity that a revision of this 
was not included (it was left out of the 1905 edition) to round off a work of 
monumental scholarship and meticulous erudition. Yet even this cannot be 
considered as complete and static, for already but five years have supplied 
much supplementary detail and correction which has appeared in THE Music 
REVIEW. 

A fascinating section of the bibliographical sources was made available for 
general study when in 1938 Mozart’s own thematic catalogue, Verzeichniss 
aller meiner Werke, was issued by Reichner of Vienna in collotype facsimile, 
with a booklet of notes by O. E. Deutsch. It is a beautiful production, and 
sheds some new light on Mozart’s character and habits. It shows us how 
sedulously, right up till his last illness, he kept the resolve of his 28th year to 
record the title and opening bars of each new work, and its date. The changes 
in the clarity and firmness of his calligraphy are a silent commentary on the 
ebb and flow of his fortunes and hopes. 

In 1931 Otto Keller published W. A. Mozart. Bibliographie und Ikono- 
graphie. This is a most valuable and carefully classified compilation, which 
pays special attention to the difficult and evasive field of periodical literature. 
It is a not unworthy continuation of Wurzbach’s Mozartbuch of 1869, which 
is still a useful guide to the bypaths of the older Mozart literature. Keller, of 
course, has the advantage of elaborate subdivisions into periods, groups of 
works, separate operas and the like. 

The last of this bibliographical group is: 

The Letters of Mozart and his Family. Chronologically arranged, translated and 


edited. . . . By Emily Anderson. With extracts from the letters of Constanze Mozart 
to Johann Anton André translated and edited by C. B. Oldman. 1936-38. 3 vols. 


These letters are, of course, primarily a biographical source, but much of it 
had been drawn on before, and although a number of wholly new letters are 
included it is the detailed annotation which makes the whole indispensable for 
the dating of Mozart’s compositions, and for solving the associated problem 
of their origins, of which we know relatively little. Constanze’s letters throw a 
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curious light on the development of her character after Mozart’s death, and 
on the way in which his music, both in autograph and printed form, gradually 
came to be a commercial proposition. Together with the footnotes on people 
and events, the copious indices and the vigorous and scholarly translation have 
shown that erudite and painstaking musical scholarship is not the sole preroga- 
tive of continental learning. In actual quantity this collection supersedes all 
previous ones, for large extracts are given from-Leopold’s letters. For anyone 
who wishes to consult the text of the original German, Schiedermair’s 1913 
edition of Mozart’s letters, and the letters of Leopold to his daughter published 
in 1936 by Deutsch and Paumgartner, are the best collections. 


BIOGRAPHY 


I. ENGLISH 


Eric Blom. Mozart. 1935. (‘‘Master Musicians” Series.) 

Marcia Davenport. Mozart. 1933. 

Dyneley Hussey. Wolfgang Amade Mozart. 1928. (Masters of Music.) 

H. G. Farmer and H. Smith. New Mozartiana. The Mozart relics in the Zavertal 
collection in the University of Glasgow. 1935. 

Sacheverell Sitwell. Mozart. 1932. (Reissued 1938 in ‘‘Short Biographies”’.) 

J. E. Talbot. Mozart. 1934. (‘‘Great Lives”’.) 

W. J. Turner. Mozart, the Man and his Works. 1938. 

Talbot’s little book is eminently readable, as befits one of a popular series, 
but contains little original in matter or manner. Sitwell’s is chiefly interesting 
as a record of the impression made on a man of literary sensibilities by 
Mozart’s music and the tragedy of his life. The best chapters are those on the 
rococo background of the period. But he also has a rare appreciation of some 
of the lesser known masterpieces among the chamber music, though there are 
many inaccuracies in points of detail. Marcia Davenport’s biography is a fair 
sample of cultured feminine reaction to Mozart, but the author is obviously 
acquainted with only the popular works and little else. It is regrettable that 
Hussey too fails to go beyond the usual range of recitalists and orchestras, 
though he has a fine understanding of the growth of Mozart’s character and his 
relations with his father. But we are grateful to him for being the first English 
writer to discern the importance of the change of style that came over Mozart’s 
music after 1789. Hussey appreciates the “‘germ-theme” structure in the last 
quartet and quintet for strings, though he did not see the reason behind this 
change, and dismissed the music as “‘insignificant”’. 

Within the limits imposed by the form of the series, Blom’s contribution 
was an outstanding achievement. Drawing copiously on the letters, including 
some then otherwise unpublished, he gave a fresh, realistic and vigorous 
account of Mozart’s life, the best of its length in English. It was a welcome 
corrective to the pious attitude of Jahn, from the English version of whose 
biography several generations of authors had taken their view of Mozart. Of 
the 300 pages of his text Blom devoted 133 to a description of Mozart’s music, 
and did notable service in drawing attention to as many neglected masterpieces 
as his space allowed. He also included a most useful summary of the third 
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edition of Kéchel. When in 1938 Turner’s much-heralded volume appeared, 
its title was found to be a misnomer. It was mainly “man” and but little 
“works”. With few exceptions the judgments on the latter were taken from 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, and only a bare mention was given to most of the 
compositions subsequent to 1785 apart from the operas. It was also dis- 
appointing to find that Turner had little to add to the stimulating and felici- 
tously phrased criticism of his essay in Vol. I of the Heritage of Music, and in 
pp. 169-189 of his book Facing the Music. The latter contained an excellent 
article on classic and romantic music as exemplified in Mozart, and some 
penetrating remarks on the concerto for piano in B flat (K.456) and on that for 
two pianos, but they were not followed up in The Man and his Works. The 
essay from the Heritage of Music was, however, reprinted almost in toto, save 
for the judgment that, because Mozart failed to rise to an affirmation of faith 
in the finale of the G minor String Quintet, on that ground alone he was not 
entitled to be called the greatest composer. But Turner did give us the best 
study in English of Leopold Mozart, and added some provoking discussion of 
the nature of the operas, and here he fully justified his repute as an original 
thinker. In this volume, as in Blom’s, there is a useful summary of Kéchel, 
but the index is sadly deficient and inaccurate, which it should not be in a 
book of four hundred pages. 

The nature of Farmer and Smith’s compilation is explained by the title. 
Zavertal was a friend of Mozart’s son Carl, and acquired from him this collection 


of relics, the description of which sheds light on many biographical and 
historical details, among them the date of the Lange portrait of Mozart which 
the authors assign with some certainty to 1782-3. There is also a chapter 
devoted to a most interesting summary of Mozart’s enthusiasm for all things 
English. 


A. Boschot. Mozart. 1935. 

E. Buenzod. Mozart. 1930. 

H. Curzon. Mozart. 1938. 

H. Ghéon. Promenades avec Mozart. L’homme, l’euvre, le pays. 1932. (Translated 
into English, 1934, Im Search of Mozart.) f 

R. Pitrou. La Vie de Mozart. 1935. 

J. G. Prod’homme. Mozart raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu. 1928. 

J. G. Prod’homme. Mozart. Sa vie, ses euvres. 1925. 


The outstanding difference between most English and French books on 
Mozart is that while the writers of each nation may have much the same 
information to impart, the Frenchman often beguiles and stimulates us by a 
vivid style and an aptness of phrase which does not come so naturally to the 
Englishman. Thus, Buenzod has little new to say, but his fresh and limpid 
style makes up for the limited number of works mentioned, and sometimes he 
succeeds in making us feel that he is saying it all for the first time. Boschot 
has equal charm but is rather more adventurous and includes an excellent 
chapter on the important but neglected subject of Mozart’s autographs. 


2. FRENCH 
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Curzon ranks high among musical scholars in France and the appearance of 
his brief, but accurate and penetrating book was most welcome, although it 
adds little new to the views he expressed in the edition of 1914. 

Ghéon is one of the most unconventional writers on Mozart that there ever 
has been. In spite of its fanciful title and some misleading detail coupled with 
a grievous absence of indices, his book is really useful. He has a thorough 
grasp of the relation of Mozart’s life to his music, and he writes from the point 
of view of a fervent catholic, whose devotion to his faith is on a par with his 
love for the composer. He is specially good on the neglected church music, 
the great C minor Mass in particular. There is perhaps too much sentiment, 
but we have ample compensation in the factual value of the copious musical 
illustrations, so rare a feature in French books. Ghéon is also noteworthy 
for his knowledge of some of the masterpieces of Mozart’s chamber music, 
which most other writers ignore or misinterpret if they mention them at all. 
It is unfortunate that the good English translation of this book recently went 
out of print. This has the same photographic illustrations as the original, 
which are out of the ordinary, and instead of the usual series of rather insipid 
portraits, include some well chosen views of the scenery in and around 
Salzburg. 

The first of Prod’homme’s books is one of a type that has become popular 
in recent years, a collection of documents arranged chronologically to illustrate 
and comment on Mozart’s life and the music. This is especially useful when 
it includes some of the less accessible sources of information, which can be used 
to correct the aberrations and romantic imaginings that have often come to be 
accepted as sober truth. Prod’homme’s other book is a re-arrangement of 
Schurig’s provocative and realistic account of Mozart, and the bitter tone of 
the original comes out rather queerly in the French, but it represents a refresh- 
ingly different standpoint from that of most French writers. The fullest of all 
these books is that by Pitrou. In his remarks about the music he follows more 
conventional lines than Ghéon, for instance, but is less addicted to sentiment. 
On the first page the author announces his intention of dispelling the last 
traces of the myth of Mozart as the angelic man, husband and musician. This 
he does very efficiently, but owes ‘not a little to Schurig-Prod’homme. 


3. GERMAN 


A. Kolb. Mozart. 1937. 

A. Leitzmann. W.A. Mozart. Berichte der Zeitgenossen und Briefe. 1926. 

B. Paumgartner. Mozart. 1927. 

R. Tenschert. Mozart. 1927. 

R. Tenschert. Mozart. Ein Kiistlerleben in Bildern und Dokumenten. 1931. 
Annette Kolb’s book is a curious production. It is chiefly interesting as the 

view taken of Mozart’s life by a German novelist. Critically it is useless, but 

the sentiment is less turgid than one might expect. Why Gollancz should have 

issued an English translation of it in 1939 hard on the heels of his publication of 

Turner’s work, is hard to see. For anyone who wants a sound, matter of fact 
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and pithy German life of Mozart, Tenschert’s can be recommended. Within 
the limits of its 148 pages, the effect of Mozart’s vicissitudes on his music is 
traced with a wealth of pregnant adjectives and terse, telling phrases. His 
second book is equally good. The plates are selected to illustrate many 
phases of Mozart’s life, especially in relation to his friends and his environment. 
The documents follow the lines of Prod’homme’s compilation, but cover a 
distinctly wider field. Leitzmann’s work is on a similar plan, but is comple- 
mentary in that he does not emphasize those aspects which appealed to 
Tenschert. For Paumgartner’s book no praise is too high. He combines the 
rare insight of a scholar with the practical judgment of a critic and the wide 
experience of a conductor. If only the book contained a good index of works 
and had musical illustrations, it would be far and away the best medium-length 
biography of Mozart in existence. As it is, the critical sections, though all too 
brief, are always suggestive and deeply informed by a knowledge of the inter- 
reaction of the various groups in the different periods of Mozart’s music, and 
this is a point that few writers have troubled to emphasize. Paumgartner is 
especially good on the artistic and social conditions of Austria in the 1770's, 
and this is invaluable for a full understanding of Mozart’s music in relation 
to his life. 


CRITICAL 


I. ENGLISH 


A. E. F. Dickinson. Mozart's Last Three Symphonies. 1927. 
T. F. Dunhill. Mozart's String Quartets. 1937. (Both in the ‘‘ Musical Pilgrim”’ series.) 


Since the appearance in 1913 of Dent’s masterly study of Mozart’s operas, 
other English books devoted wholly to the music have been few and small. 
It is unfortunate that both Dickinson and Dunhill make the mistake of treating 
their subjects in vacuo. Admittedly the nature of the series limits the space 
available, but both the quartets and symphonies gain in interest when seen 
in a wider perspective and when related to other music of Mozart’s of the 
several periods. As far as technical analysis goes, both booklets are highly 
competent. Dunhill is, however, quite unaware of the unity and simplicity 
of style that Mozart was aiming at in his last three quartets (and, indeed, in 
all his late works, especially the two great quintets), but his appreciative 
exposition of the sublime Adagio in C minor (K.546) is noteworthy. 

In Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music we find an excellent 
article on Mozart by the great scholar Abert. Since this never appeared in 
German, and forms part of a standard English work of reference, it may fairly 
be considered here. The great number of compositions to be considered made 
compression necessary, but Abert was able to do justice to many unduly 
neglected works, though some, the A major quartet, for example, receive rather 
scant treatment. The views expressed here differ in several ways from what 
he had to say in his monumental revision of Jahn (1921). 
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There is also an extensive piece of Mozart criticism in Eric Blom’s Limita- 
tions of Music (1928). Indeed, Mozart’s name occurs frequently throughout this 
thoughtful essay which, as the title implies, discusses how far various composers 
and especially Mozart have been successful in overcoming the restrictions which 
the nature of the art has placed on the expression of their genius. It is good 
to see Mozart in an unusual light, both by himself and in relation to others. 
Few writers about his music are sufficiently honest to temper their devotion 
by a frank admission of those aesthetic limitations which this essay clearly 
exposes. 


2. FRENCH 


C. M. Girdlestone. Mozart et ses concertos pour piano. 2 vols. 1939. 

J. Rouché. La Mise en scéne de Don Juan. 1934. 

G. de Saint-Foix. Les Symphonies de Mozart. 1932. 

G. de Saint-Foix. Wolfgang Amedée Mozart. Sa vie musicale et son cuvre. 3. Le grand 


voyage, 1777-84. (1937-) 
J. Tiersot. Don Juan de Mozart. Etude historique et critique. Analyse musical. 1929. 

A book on Mozart’s piano concertos has long been a desideratum, and 
Girdlestone’s lucid and comprehensive work goes a long way towards filling the 
gap. Here for the first time a writer (and an Englishman, though he writes in 
French) has grasped the advantage of studying one extensive group of com- 
positions in detail in full relation to Mozart’s other music, and with the mini- 
mum of the necessary biographical information. For the first time, too, the 
complex nature of Mozart’s tonal association of key with mood, phrase and 
structure receives adequate attention. The actual bar-by-bar description of 
each concerto is a little tedious to study en bloc, but perhaps these volumes are 
better viewed as an indispensable work of reference than as a piece of criticism 
to be read straight through. So, when we add that there are admirable 
indices and copious musical examples, we have a production almost unique in 
French literature for the combination of wide scholarship, accuracy and 
efficiency. 

Tiersot’s book is also good of its kind. There is a full discussion of the 
history of the legend of Don Juan, and a detailed analysis of the music from 
both the technical and dramatic point of view. Here too there are ample and 
most helpful musical examples. Rouché gives an exposition of the libretto 
of the opera scene by scene, and makes many ingenious suggestions for solving 
the problems of the scene changes and other perplexities of the plot in relation 
to the psychological development of the characters. He gives generous 
quotations from the expedients devised by various producers of the opera, and 
especially from the work of the distinguished Russian scholar of a century ago, 
Uluibiisher. 

The second of the books by Saint-Foix continues the vast project begun by him 
and Wyzewa with their publication in 1913 of the first two volumes of a critical 
study of all Mozart’s compositions. This third volume is marked by the same 
fastidious elegance of style and the same meticulous scholarly judgment as its 
predecessors, but there is also the same stream of verbal description of whole 
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pages of music unrelieved by any quotation in music type save the incipits. 
Yet even if too high praise is sometimes bestowed on trivial works, this, like 
the earlier volumes, is indispensable to the study of Mozart. As a guide to the 
growth of his mastery and the changes of his style they will probably never be 
surpassed.? In his book on the symphonies Saint-Foix includes some of the larger 
serenades, the unfinished concerto for violin and viola, and the so-called Bauern- 
symphonie or Musical Joke. As a supplement to the greater work it makes 
good reading, if only for its comparative criticism, and the admirable summary 
of the last three symphonies. There is an excellent section on the subsequent 
re-orientation of Mozart’s style, and a beautifully phrased description of his 
new technical and spiritual resources. All this makes us eager for the day 
when the fifth and final volume of the Biographie musicale will be given to the 
world. 

As the only exception to my decision not to include any periodical literature 
in this survey, I feel there is some justification for mentioning the issue of the 
Revue musicale for December, 1933, which consists almost wholly of articles 
on Mozart and covers some often neglected aspects of his music. Ghéon 
writes excellently on the church music, and Pitrou contributes an interesting 
study called Le Gaité de Mozart. 


3. GERMAN 

F. Brukner. Die Zauberfléte. Unbekannte Handschriften und seltene Drucke aus der 
Friihzeit von Mozarts Oper. 1935. 

H. Brunner. Das Klavierklangideal Mozarts und die Klaviere seiner Zeit. 1935. 

O. E. Deutsch. Mozart und die Wiener Logen. Zur Geschichte seiner Freimaurer-Kom- 
positionen. 1932. 

H. Engel. Die Entwicklung des Deutschen Klavierkonzerts von Mozart bis Liszt. 1927. 

H. Goerges. Das Klangsymbol des Todes im dramatischen Werk Mozarts. 1937. 

R. Haas. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 1933. 

W. Liithy. Mozart und die Tonartencharakteristik. 1931. 

P. Nettl. Mozart und die kénigliche Kunst. Die freimaurerische Grundlage der Zauber- 
fléte. 1932. 

P. Stefan. Don Giovanni. 1936. 

P. Stefan. Die Zauberfléte. 1937. 

C. Thieme. Der Klangstil des Mozartorchesters. 1936. 


It is a pity that the scope of Liithy’s book is more limited than the title 
would suggest. It refers only to Mozart’s tonal usage in his vocal and operatic 
music. However, the detailed classification given of the items in each key and 
the analysis of their emotional significance provide a useful basis for comparison 
of Mozart’s association of keys—especially the less common ones—with the 
emotions expressed in his instrumental music, in particular that in chamber 
forms. 

Brunner gives a most interesting study of the problem of what instrument 
is the best medium for the performance of Mozart’s piano works. Taking as 


2 A fourth volume going down to 1788 was published early in 1940, but only a very few 
copies reached England, so that no reviews of it have appeared, and the book can hardly be included 
in this survey. 
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typical the rich slow movement of the C minor sonata (K.457), which is full of 
dynamic changes, varied expression and elaborate figuration, Brunner examines 
the technical capacities of five instruments on which this music might have 
been played—all by eighteenth-century makers—a clavichord, a tangent piano, 
a harpsichord and two pianofortes. He comes to the conclusion that one of 
the pianofortes, that by Stein, a maker to whom Mozart gave high praise, 
is the best, and indeed the only one on which all the nuances of the music can 
be faithfully given. Whether we agree with this or not, it is a most valuable 
piece of comparative research, and contains long extracts from the sonatas of 
now forgotten composers of Mozart’s day. 

As an achievement in informative compression, Haas’ book is unique. He 
summarizes the important events in Mozart’s life, and pays special attention 
to the artistic influences in it; he adds a sketch of the environment, and then 
proceeds to discuss the compositions in groups. He has some trenchant and 
illuminating remarks to make about each. He notes unusual points of struc- 
ture, mood and melody, and their relation to similar music of the various 
periods. He also packs his pages with information about Mozart’s stylistic 
growth, and quotes examples from the work of men such as Wagenseil, Sammar- 
tini, J. C. Bach and many others who, though now forgotten, were a very live 
force in the mid-eighteenth century. And all this is done in the total space of 
160 pages! 

Goerges’ volume is of interest mainly to those who study the psychological 
side of music. After a detailed discussion of the several ways in which Bach, 
Handel and Gluck gave dramatic expression in their music to the idea of death, 
he analyses minutely the growth of Mozart’s conception of it: for whom indeed 
death had an almost morbid fascination, both as an artistic and as a spiritual 
problem ; these pages trace accurately his varying attitude towards it. Natur- 
ally most of the material is drawn from the operas, and the book ends with 
some very sound remarks on Mozart’s interpretation of death in the sublime 
pages of the Magic Flute, and his less steadfast and more febrile concentration 
on it in the Requiem. 

Of the many Germag theses devoted in recent years to Mozart, Thieme’s is 
perhaps that of most general intérest and usefulness. He studies the growth 
of Mozart’s mastery of orchestration, and then takes each instrument separately, 
giving a most comprehensive analysis of its emotional colouring in the various 
keys. 

Stefan’s book on Don Giovanni may not unprofitably be compared with 
that by Tiersot. It is shorter, but is more concerned with the opera as an 
artistic whole, and sums up critically the results of recent research. Stefan 
performs the same service most ably for the Magic Flute, and his judgment on 
the vexed question of the authorship of the libretto and the change of plot is 
admirably impartial. He appends 60 illustrations, containing many interesting 
scenes from old and new productions of the opera. 

The works by Deutsch and Nettl are to some extent complementary. 
They are especially welcome because the masonic aspect of Mozart’s music 
has been neglected by English writers and a detailed study of it has not been 
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wholly compatible with the approach of the orthodox French catholic mind. 
The chronological data given by Deutsch fill a few gaps in Nettl’s pages, which 
discuss fully the growth of masonic influence on Mozart’s music, from the 
earliest years of his acquaintance with the craft right up to the time of 
the Magic Flute. Nettl also investigates the sources of the masonic ideas in the 
opera, and quotes some most interesting examples of masonic hymns, which 
are curiously unimpressive musically. Most comforting is his assurance that 
in the so-called mysteries of the order, as far, at any rate, as this opera is 
concerned, there is but little that the uninitiated cannot learn from the 
published text-books. 

In his introduction Brukner gives a judicious summary of the growth of the 
Magic Flute, and the many problems it presents, and then recounts its enor- 
mous popularity and the wide extent of its subsequent influence. The docu- 
ments he publishes include some amusing popular parodies, and the text of the 
continuation Goethe wrote for the opera. The whole book, isin fact, a most 
useful contribution to the study of the work and its ramifications. 

Girdlestone devoted comparatively little of his work to the antecedents of 
Mozart’s piano concertos. Engel amply supplies this deficiency, and in the 
first 104 pages of his learned and informative volume discusses in great detail 
the pre-Mozart concerto of which he gives no fewer than 92 examples in the 
supplement of musical quotations issued with his text. His remarks on the 
individual concertos of Mozart, though comparatively brief, are models of 
suggestive and well-informed criticism. 

To these books we may add the 1929 issue of the Mozart- Jahrbuch, which 
had previously appeared in 1923 and 1924. This was the last issue that Abert 
edited before his death, and it is a thousand pities that this publication died 
with him. It was made up of long articles by experts on various aspects of 
Mozart’s life and music, especially the latter. In the volume for 1929 there was 
a masterly study of the string quartet in A major which fully assessed the 
beauty and subtle construction of that great work, and makes its habitual 
neglect by quartet players all the more difficult to understand. 


There is only one Italian book of any importance dealing with Mozart— 
F. Torrefranca’s Le Origini Italiani del Romanticismo Musicale, which came out 
in 1930. In this are discussed at great length the origins of Mozart’s style, 
and the author puts forward vehement claims for certain Italian composers 
as the dominant influences. Thus Alberti, Rutini, Pellegrini, Campioni and 
others are advanced at the expense of J. C. and C. P. E. Bach, Schobert and 
other musicians exalted by Wyzewa and Saint-Foix. Torrefranca also claims 
for his compatriots the main contribution to the growth and perfecting of 
sonata form, and its relation to Mozart is naturally interesting. The question 
becomes ultimately one of bibliographical research to establish the dates of 
composition and publication of the allegedly influential works of the rival 
composers. Torrefranca’s book is a forerunner of the nationalistic type of 
criticism that became so aggressive in Germany just before the war, but it is 
none the less interesting for that. 
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We can see that in both quality and quantity the Mozart literature of the 
last sixteen years can be safely set beside that of any similar period in the past. 
Yet generally, and especially in English, there is still much to be desired. 
We lack a full-length life of the composer, such as Thayer has written for 
Beethoven and Ermest Newman is doing for Wagner. The amount of new 
material which has been discovered since the 1882 translation of Jahn is not 
extensive, and consists largely of letters which throw fresh light on Mozart’s 
character. What is wanted is an assessment of this material combined with a 
re-interpretation of that drawn on by Jahn and Abert for which their copious 
footnotes contain all the necessary references. It might be thought that a 
good translation of Abert’s 1921 recension of Jahn would meet the case, but this 
is doubtful. One objection is the cumbrous and disjunct nature of the two 
unwieldy volumes, in which much of Jahn’s biographical and descriptive 
writing is retained, interspersed with Abert’s fine critical amplifications, 
making the whole unequal in style and value. It would be possible to find a 
mean between this method (represented at its best and most compact by 
Paumgartner) and that favoured by Wyzewa and Saint-Foix—minute chrono- 
logical and stylistic analysis of each work, broken by chapters of biographical 
generalization and summary. There would be much to be said for a book 
devoted specifically to Mozart’s compositions, on a flexible plan of generic and 
chronological arrangement, with only so much biographical and circumstantial 
detail as is essential for the understanding of the music. This would at least 
get away from the original scheme of Jahn which allowed such detail to over- 
shadow critical elucidation. Though his great book was only intended as a 
Life, it set an unfortunate precedent which has been followed on a smaller 
scale by the majority of subsequent writers on Mozart. Admittedly the 
problem is not simple, but experiments in this direction would be a welcome 
change, and ought to be acceptable to many music lovers. For interest in 
Mozart’s music has undoubtedly widened in the last two decades, and people 
want more information about it. They have been better able to form their 
own opinion on his life and character through the publication of many of the 
original sources, but there is nothing in English which pretends to give an 
adequate account of many of his lesser known masterpieces. Let us hope that 
this gap may be filled in the not too distant future by a comprehensive study 
worthy of the standard set by the recent English edition of the Letters. 

Since the above article was written, various books on Mozart have appeared 
in German, but have not been available in England. Two of the most interest- 
ing would appear to be: Mozart und Miinchen. Ein Gedenkbuch. 1791-1941. 
Herausgegeben von Kulturamt der Hauptstadt der Bewegung. (Gesamtleitung 
Dr. Hans Arthur Thies.) 1941; and Mozart. By E. von Komorzynski. 1941. 
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The Scope of Delius 
BY 
ROBIN HULL 


“THE real Delius may be known in his work, and only in his work.” So clear 
an invitation to concentrate upon the music itself will seem particularly 
acceptable to anyone who feels that enough has now been said about the 
idiosyncrasies of Delius the man. Two points may be added to Heseltine’s 
further reminder that genuine art is always greater than the individual (as dis- 
tinct from the artist) through whom it is created. There is an undeniable 
obligation to approach the music free from memories of Delius as an elderly, 
blind, and paralysed invalid. Most of his works, including all those usually 
regarded as his best, were written while the composer was still capable of 
vigorous activity. And there is an equally plain duty to pursue a quest for 
the real Delius far beyond his more mellifluous pages. The latter are sometimes 
envisaged too hastily as a norm outside which everything else from the com- 
poser’s pen may be classified as exceptional. 

At the outset, it is essential to consider some radical questions about the 
degree of success with which Delius wrote down what he really meant, and 
also about the completeness with which he usually furnished directions for the 
interpretation of his scores. Few are likely nowadays to succumb to the fallacy 
that the composer was expressively deficient simply because his music often 
looks clumsy on paper. - The reader will come across one passage after another 
which may strike the eye as uncouth, but whose effect during a good perform- 
ance is of consummate beauty. Pages of more than usually neat appearance 
are sometimes among the less satisfactory. General acknowledgment of these 
paradoxes seems but partially to have removed an idea that Delius was tenta- 
tive when giving practical statement to his thought. The true issue here 
concerns not the substance of the music, which is rarely ambiguous, but 
details admitting of modified or rearranged setting without injury to the main 
purpose. Experience has shown plainly, for example, the occasional points 
of instrumentation which can be simplified without loss of effect. Yet the more 
closely one examines his material in its primary aspect, the more evident does 
it become how decisively Delius shaped the essentials of what he wished to 
convey. The Violin Concerto, often quoted as an instance in which the 
composer’s demands required and received skilful overhauling by another 
hand, provides actually one of the strongest arguments in favour of his artistic 
certainty. Listeners to this enchantingly contemplative work cannot doubt 
for a moment that they are hearing the real Delius, and that the Concerto was 
always right in essence even though the soloist’s part needed technical revision. . 
There is nothing out of the common, historically, about the acceptance of such 
revision, nor is Delius unique among latter-day composers in submitting parti- 
culars of his Violin Concerto to the wisdom of a first-rate soloist. As regards 
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his music in general, the warmest admirers would themselves be the last to 
claim that he was incapable of slips in notation, but any suggestion that this 
kind of thing amounted to gross or habitual carelessness would culpably 
exceed the facts. 

A study of the principal scores! points to the conclusion that Delius, 
when confining himself to broadly interpretative markings, assumed quite 
naturally that the flow of musical sense ought to be obvious to any conductor 
of proper intelligence and perception. Undoubtedly the lucidity of his 
thought goes very far, if less than the whole way, to justify such an act of trust. 
The chief drawback in practice is that too emphatic a call can be made upon the 
discretion of interpreters. At times the composer might very well have 
supplied more precise directions without any risk to flexible playing. Fortu- 
nately this difficulty has been met, in respect of many important works, by 
exquisite gramophone recordings under Sir Thomas Beecham both within and 
outside the invaluable volumes of the Delius Society. These provide an 
authoritative guidance which other conductors can have no possible excuse 
for failing to accept. . 

The Beecham recordings, together with innumerable performances heard 
under Sir Thomas in the concert-hall, have proved the supreme importance 
of playing Delius’ works at the pace predestined by the nature of the music. 
Composers vary much regarding the margin which their pages afford in this 
matter, and it is not always the greatest who can survive the most arrant 
liberties. A Tschaikovsky symphony often retains a surprising amount of 
meaning even when pulled out of shape by an irresponsible conductor; 
a tithe of such maltreatment will disfigure the Elgar and Sibelius symphonies 
almost beyond recognition. Delius is among those whose art allows next to 
no margin for faults of pace. Everyone who cares deeply for his music will 
agree that further definitive recordings, as well as the complete editing by 
Beecham of the scores themselves, are urgently required to secure enduring 
justice to the composer through the readings of his finest interpreter. 

The greatness of Delius consists largely in a gift for creative beauty whose 
expression reveals natural and profound originality wholly devoid of egotism. 
Many of his best achievements‘are to be found in pages of contemplative 
rhapsody; yet a proper admiration for these pages is wholly consonant with the 
view that much too large a proportion of the composer’s output is commonly 
set aside as unrepresentative. Delius can achieve deep significance by means 
of a diatonic simplicity hardly less striking than his strongly personal handling 
of elaborate chromaticism. He is capable of rising to his highest level in 
music of tremendous virility. Moreover, his genius contains an austere, 
uncompromising, yet arrestingly positive quality whose bold emergence must 
be included in the total reckoning. These factors may not justify violent 
displacements of critical emphasis from works now highly valued; but there 
is a genuine case for claiming that this emphasis requires more widespread 
distribution. 


1 Acknowledgment is due to Messrs. Augener and Boosey & Hawkes for their courtesy and 
kindness in loaning many scores for the purpose of this article. 
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The opera Koanga affords a notable illustration among many which prove 
the necessity of crediting Delius with broader characteristics than custom has 
sometimes allowed. It is true that the richly flavoured music of a chorus such 
as ‘‘Come out, niggers, come out to cut the waving cane”, the material of 
which also appears so exquisitely in the Prologue and Epilogue, displays 
stylistic features usually regarded as very typical of the composer in a nostalgic 
vein; yet passages of this kind are far from providing the oniy inventive 
elements of importance. The work as a whole owes a great deal to clear-cut, 
economical writing whose diatonic feeling is captivatingly fresh and simple 
without any hindrance to subtlety. Pointed vitality of a thoroughly individual 
kind informs much else in addition to the extract now well-known as La Calinda. 
The closing section of Act 2, from Palmyra’s abduction onwards, contributes a 
vivid and by no means isolated example of the vigour with which Delius can 
respond to situations calling for intensive power, while the emotional range of 
Act 3 demonstrates sufficiently on its own account his command of infinitely 
varied resources. Indeed, Koanga is remarkable throughout for assured 
flexibility in meeting dramatic needs of a diverse yet collectively homogeneous 
character. It is a measure of Delius’ success that performance of this opera 
leaves an abiding impression not only of loveliness in individual passages but 
of consistent and well-wrought unity. 

The fact that A Village Romeo and Juliet is offered as a lyrical drama 
suggests an intention clearly to distinguish the work from opera in the ordinary 
sense—a distinction which, at some cost to justice, more than one early 
commentator seems to have overlooked. The superb performances under Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the Royal College of Music made plain, once and for all, 
the paramount obligation to let action proceed always from the music; to 
choose experiencing rather than “‘experienced”’ artists; and to govern the entire 
production by a selfless fulfilment of the composer’s intentions. These 
performances gave listeners a matchless opportunity to realize at first hand 
that Delius’ lyrical drama, in which the relation between music and words is 
closely woven, takes its place among the very highest achievements in creative 
art. The idea presented during the opening bars, whose development plays 
so unforgettable a part, crystallizes to perfection the expression of beauty in the 
simplest terms. It is this spirit, likewise inherent in the narrative itself, 
which impregnates the natural growth of the music even when the material 
becomes relatively elaborate. Any criticism that A Village Romeo and Juliet 
lies between too narrow limits of expression would be hard to substantiate. 
The imaginative range of Scene 4, in the transformation of which Delius 
portrays the dream of Sali and Vrenchen with such remarkable vision, provides 
one of the most eloquent refutations that a single note is overmuch sustained. 
Again, contrasts of incomparable subtlety are forthcoming from the composer 
in his handling of the meetings between Sali and Vrenchen at Marti’s house 
(Scene 2), on the wild land (Scene 3), and at Vrenchen’s desolate fireside . 
(Scene 4). The external dissimilarity of these settings would hardly suffice 
to preclude all danger of monotony or repetition had not Delius shown the 
finest inspiration in genuinely advancing the musical interest. A recognition 
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of the power behind such episodes as the quarrel between the two farmers at 
the end of Scene 1, and the conflict of Marti and Sali in Scene 2, demands also 
an understanding that each incident is a spontaneous heightening of the terms 
from which A Village Romeo and Juliet takes its origin. The inevitable course 
of the invention produces sufficient variety without the necessity anywhere to 
impose this element merely for its own sake. It must remain largely a matter 
of opinion whether the Fair Scene, itself a wonderful piece of intricate creation, 
is allowed to run a little beyond its true length: for one listener, at least, there is 
scarcely a line too much. The Walk to the Paradise Garden and the final scene 
comprise one of the most deeply felt, almost unbearably beautiful experiences 
in all music, and enshrine an invincible proof of Delius’ greatness. 

Fennimore and Gerda is described as ‘‘ Two episodes from the life of Niels 
Lyhne, in eleven pictures, after the novel of J. P. Jacobsen”. This work 
contains vastly better features than the disappointingly insipid Gerda episode 
(Scenes 10 and 11) which has been played in the concert-hall. The chilling, 
autumnal mood of the seventh scene, during which the passionate love of 
Niels and Fennimore declares itself, excels in that quality of poetic remorseless- 
ness which Delius by no means reserved exclusively for the first two of his 
North Country Sketches. Yet the two subsequent scenes, with their stark 
revelation of Fennimore’s despair against the wintry background, strike one 
as even more masterly for a biting grimness and astringency of invention which 
are worlds removed from idyllic meditation in a summer garden. Indeed, 
Delius is at his best here when matters, so far as the principal characters are 
- concerned, are at their very worst: the fourth scene, in which Erik confesses 
to Niels the increasing failure of his creative powers, is worked out with a 
remarkable blend of strength and subtlety, and even at less intensely tragic 
moments the composer’s grasp during the first nine scenes seems rarely to 
hesitate or slacken. The natural ending to the work occurs with the close of the 
Fennimore episode (at the conclusion of the ninth scene) at which point the 
tragedy becomes complete. It is astonishing that Delius, of all people, should 
have thought it necessary to round off his composition with the wildly in- 
appropriate sentimentality of the tenth and eleventh scenes for which the 
music itself is far from providing ‘an adequate justification. As regards the 
Fennimore episode, no one in his senses would pretend that the libretto is 
flawless. Much of the dialogue sinks into almost unbelievable fatuity; the 
main characters say nearly everything imaginable to forfeit the interest of the 
audience; yet it is Delius’ triumph that his music pulls the construction 
together in a miraculous way, and converts into an undeniable success what 
to many composers would have proved an intolerable handicap. 

Among the large-scale works outside opera an important place is earned by 
Appalachia (written for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra) which consists of 
an introduction, fifteen variations, and a choral epilogue. The ordinary, 
almost trivial, theme is considerably justified in its treatment; the indifferent 
words of the choral epilogue are undeniably sublimated by the music; and 
seeming inequalities of inventive level can be eliminated to a great extent if 
the playing is correctly balanced. Those who have heard only a pedestrian 
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reading may have felt that the catchiness of the Sixth Variation and the riotous 
nature of the Eleventh sounded vulgar beyond all possibility of redemption, 
but these variations, if by no means the finest, emerge from a first-rate handling 
as rightly placed within Delius’ spacious conception. The Thirteenth Variation, 
for unaccompanied voices, sounds wholly successful if sung with a care which 
has not always been taken by performers. On the whole, the composer becomes 
most satisfying in those variations going far afield from his theme to which, 
indeed, he remains rather too faithful during the earlier part of the work. 
The more sombre, though of course individually dissimilar moods of the 
Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, and Fourteenth Variations, together with the funeral- 
march character of the Twelfth, cover an imaginative range attaining to a 
particularly high level; the Epilogue is splendidly and poignantly wrought; 
yet an admiration for these points should not distract unduly from the fresh, 
profoundly eloquent Introduction which contains some of the most happily 
inspired writing anywhere in Appalachia. The total effect of this work in 
performance is impressive beyond anything likely to be deduced from pages 
which can strike the observer as superficially unpromising. 

There is no quickly discernible reason why the success of Sea-Drift, the 
setting of Whitman’s words for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, should ever 
stand in doubt. Yet one commentator after another has raised the legitimate 
point, not always fully explained, that this exceedingly lovely work never 
quite achieves the supreme effect musically to be expected. The real cause 
of the trouble, so far as the experience of many performances has revealed, 
seems to be that the orchestral part is disproportionately beautiful. An 
analogous problem arises at times during Die Meistersinger. The opening bars 
of Sea-Drift are so magically enraptured, and so tenacious in their address to 
the imagination, that the entry of the voices is automatically placed at a 
certain disadvantage from which the choral writing has little opportunity to 
recover. It has been suggested that the choral writing itself is “‘unvocal”’, but 
investigation soon shows that the composer is least at fault where he is some- 
times thought most obviously to have missed the mark. Any musician can 
discern half-a-dozen ways in which a passage such as “Shine! Shine! Shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun!’’ could have been given increased urgency 
and ‘“‘bite”. He can see equally clearly that to follow this course would have 
thrown the entire work out of scale, and fatally anticipated the tremendous 
peak of despair at the words “Oh darkness! Oh in vain!” The epilogic 
section beginning ““Oh past! Oh happy life!” provides the key-position from 
which the complete range of Delius’ design can be seen in true perspective. 
This design is right; its execution reveals every quality of greatness except 
meticulous balance; and such balance, if it had been secured, might well have 
involved a considerable sacrifice of precisely those strokes of genius for which 
Sea-Drift is now especially valued. 

Needless difficulties have been made about the text of A Mass of Life . 
whose words consist of extracts taken from Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
It may be quite true that not one listener in a thousand could give an intelligible 
account of this text after hearing a concert performance; that the words, read 
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through as they stand in the Mass, amount to little more than a tangle of ecstatic 
verbiage ; and that to many people the ideas behind these words, so far as they 
are capable of logical elucidation, seem both tedious and repugnant. The 
point is, however, that the text meant enough to Delius to stimulate a sublime 
achievement in musical invention, and it is solely from that angle that the Mass 
requires to be considered. The broad principle affecting matters of this kind 
was settled long ago as an outcome to burning arguments about Gerontius. 
To-day no one with a grain of common sense would maintain that it is im- 
possible to form a sound opinion about Elgar’s music unless one accepts the 
dogmatic implications of Newman’s poem. The issue is not what Newman 
means to us but what he meant to Elgar so far as his words were responsible 
for the composer’s inspiration. So, too, with A Mass of Life which can rightly 
be praised as a magnificent work of art without the slightest necessity to en- 
dorse Nietzsche’s exaltation of ‘‘master morality”. The Mass has suffered 
more than most works from discussions which have mixed together aesthetic 
and philosophical values in hopeless confusion, and from an extraordinary 
failure to realize that, so far as critical judgment of his music is concerned, 
Delius’ personal beliefs are simply not our business. Any suggestion that he 
might have written a finer work of some kind if his attitude to life had been 
different must be dismissed as thoroughly inartistic: the very condition of his 
genius resides in its manifestation through the terms by which it is now known. 

A Mass of Life is designed for four soloists, chorus, and orchestra. It 
_ makes exacting, but not misplaced, demands upon the capacity of singers 
who must be first-rate in every respect. The sequence of playing whereby the 
first and fourth numbers from Part 2 are added to Part 1, thus placing “Lyre, 
my solace” at the head of Part 2, has become the rule in Beecham’s interpreta- 
tions. This plan goes so far towards securing continuity of emotional impetus 
that wholly uninterrupted performance of the Mass, the indisputable advan- 
tages of which were made evident at a rehearsal under Sir Thomas, is plainly 
the ideal to be sought. The tremendous opening chorus, “O thou my Will! 
dispeller thou of care!” at once strikes a note of titanic breadth and virility 
in music which blazes with genius. Comment has sometimes implied that so 
colossal an outburst of creative vigour at the start is achieved with devitalising 
effect upon the later choruses. This finding takes little account of such 
features as “Arise, now arise, thou glorious Noon-tide!” whose sweep and 
splendour carry immense force; the splendid double fugue in the third number 
of Part 1; or the impassioned strength displayed as the Mass rises to the 
unforgettable heights of its final climax. Nor do Delius’ powers show the 
smallest indication of slackening during numbers precisely opposite in character 
to his resoundingly strenuous pages. The exquisite nocturnal scene which 
formerly concluded Part 1, the enchantingly sensitive meditation of “Glowing 
Noon-tide sleeps,” and the bewitching freshness and tranquillity of the orches- 
tral prelude to “Arise, now arise, thou glorious Noon-tide!” deserve to be 
reckoned among the very best moments of the work. Orchestral subtlety of 
the richness to be found in “‘Lyre, my solace” is as beautifully judged as any- 
thing which Delius has written. The vast framework of the Mass allows 
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the composer ample scope to set boldly contrasted dance movements between 
the extremes of prodigious virility and contemplative rapture. The sensuous 
ecstasy of ‘‘ Now lift up your hearts” and the happy simplicity of ‘‘Stop not 
dancing, I pray”, for example, stand in perfectly balanced apposition. No 
doubt inequalities of invention can be traced here and there: the fires burn 
considerably lower in numbers such as ‘‘ Woe is me” and “‘ God’s woe is deeper”’, 
neither of which strike one as belonging to Delius’ highest level, but it would 
be altogether wrong to magnify these fluctuations into serious blemishes upon 
what may be rightly acclaimed as his greatest work. 

Some commentators upon the Requiem have felt obliged to draw an 
exceptionally thick veil over what they plainly regard as the worst piece of 
music ever written by Delius. It is impossible to acquiesce in this engaging 
idea that a work of considerable dimensions, belonging to the period famous 
for the North Country Sketches, should be adroitly passed over as an inexplicable 
and embarrassing indiscretion. Even Heseltine did not make it sufficiently 
clear, when he gave the librettist a rough handling, that the sentiments of the 
Requiem form a rational deduction from the premises of the Mass. The real 
question for musicians, irrespective of any feelings they may have about the 
precepts investing the Requiem, is whether or no Delius succeeded in deriving 
genuine inspiration from an undoubtedly negative text. It must be confessed 
that most of the work makes penitential reading simply because the composer 
himself rarely finds anything positive to say. An impressive solemnity may 
be claimed, it is true, for the opening chorus, ‘‘Our days here are as one day”’; 
a happy degree of lyrical beauty is discernible in the soprano solo, “I honour 
the man”’; but these passages, together with the attractive rhapsody of spring, 
amount at the highest to pallid reflections of what the composer has expressed 
incomparably better elsewhere. For the rest, the most diligent searching fails 
to reveal more than fleeting promises of vitality whose dissolution into stark 
dreariness suggests the temporary abeyance of any self-critical faculty what- 
ever. The case is considerably otherwise with Arabesk, a poem by Jacobsen, 
set for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra. Here the vocal treatment is 
often disappointingly awkward, not to say dull, but this odd uncertainty of 
touch by no means extends to the powerful and, for the most part, vividly 
imaginative orchestral writing. The subject allows Delius ample scope for 
precisely that virile astringency in which he could excel so remarkably; the 
icy relentlessness of the final section, in particular, is grippingly impressive; 
and wherever he finds an opportunity to display his exceedingly fine gifts for 
bleak, forcible, yet tautly disciplined moods, the music possesses a truly 
compelling quality. If Avabesk had been conceived in purely instrumental 
terms, instead of sounding like an excellent orchestral poem to which a choral 
part was added as an afterthought, the result might well have matched the 
masterly and greatly under-rated inspiration of Eventyr. 

A similar problem arises in some degree regarding the Songs of Sunset. | 
These settings for soprano and baritone soloists, chorus, and orchestra make 
clear that Delius had a great faculty, instrumentally, for getting at the essence 
of Dowson’s poems, but that their vocal expression contributes a good deal 
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less to his discourse than might be expected. The strongly poignant music 
of ‘‘Exceeding sorrow” and the very charming, though considerably weaker, 
pages of “See how the trees and the osiers lithe” provide cases in point: here, 
and indeed throughout most of the work, it is pre-eminently from the orchestral 
writing that an impression of abiding loveliness is derived. No doubt, too, 
Delius could have treated the verbal accents with more ceremony: if, in this 
respect, he does not emerge as quite the incorrigible sinner sometimes depicted, 
there is no denying a certain amount of downright casualness towards the poet. 
The merits of the Songs of Sunset can be argued rather too much as. though 
personal dislike or liking for Dowson’s style were capable of settling the whole 
matter; but the fact remains that the music often clarifies and transfigures the 
elements in Dowson about whose “morbid exoticism” the sharpest differences 
of opinion have occurred. 

The potent contrast provided by The Song of the High Hills, whose qualities 
show Delius in one of his finest veins, owes something to an expressive medium 
in which the composer finds himself very much at home as well as to sheer 
genius of inspiration. The orchestra and wordless chorus furnish him with an 
ideal means for delineating moods of aloof, richly imaginative meditation which 
mirrors brooding solitude. This spirit of contemplation is nowhere so remote 
as to become dehumanized; the musical feeling reveals much warmth of 
colour; and in general, the work strikes one as a contemplation of experience 
whose terms are familiar without being in the slightest degree commonplace. 
It is of vast advantage to the musical structure that Delius goes straight for 
his subject during the first four bars and thereafter works out a pattern whose 
homogeneous nature is kept clearly in sight throughout every complexity. 
Such an effect is not to be achieved without great care in performance: the 
opening bars, which (except under Beecham) have often been played much too 
slowly, provide a momentum which must be firmly sustained, yet kept free 
from all sense of haste, if the integral unity of the score is to be pellucidly 
realized. Any idea that the design itself is inclined to straggle or falter may 
usually be traced to an interpretative failure in this respect. The marvellous 
choral climax carries the music to a peak of intensive beauty hardly surpassed 
by anything even within the range‘of Delius’ most rapturous pages. Perhaps 
the nearest parallel may be found in his brief but extremely fine setting of 
On Craig Dhu which is entitled to a lofty place among the composer’s eloquent 
impressions of nature. 

The Fantasia for orchestra, Over the Hills and Far Away, was completed 
three years before Delius composed A Village Romeo and Juliet; the orchestral 
Nocturne, Paris, preceded the lyrical drama by only one year. Neither work, 
therefore, can rightly be classified as belonging to an early stage of artistic 
development. The simplicity of the Fantasia, far from reflecting immature 
naivety, betokens a true and lasting characteristic which later became more 
highly individualized. A kindred spirit may be observed between the capti- 
vating freshness of the opening theme to Over the Hills and Far Away; the first 
bars of Appalachia; and the wonderful horn-call in the orchestral prelude to 
“Arise, now arise, thou glorious Noon-tide!” from A Mass of Life. The 
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subject-matter of Delius’ Fantasia shows delightful elegance and sensitiveness ; 
the scoring is finely lucid; yet the work is prevented from making its full 
effect by being shaped to a pattern at variance with the pull of the material. 
The composer did not often repeat the mistake of imposing a form upon his 
music, instead of allowing the growth of the music to dictate the form, but 
those relatively few instances in which he fails or partially fails may generally 
be traced to this cause. 

Although the two works are so completely different in style, an apt 
comparison may be made between the moods of Paris and those of Vaughan 
Williams’ London Symphony. Both composers give profoundly subjective 
impressions of their theme despite the incidental use of realistic detail; and 
both possess extraordinary gifts, especially when writing in a sombre vein, for 
crystallizing the innermost spirit of a great city. Anyone who has had the 
misfortune to hear only a muddled performance of Paris may well wonder 
that even one line should be spent in praise of its rich and sonorous beauty, 
nobly proportioned design, and admirably calculated orchestration. Among 
the sum of Delius’ works there are few whose pages can become more quickly 
reduced to disastrous confusion by an imperceptive conductor. A vast amount 
depends upon meticulously balanced playing during which the natural flow of 
the music is impeccably preserved. Misunderstanding of the mysterious and 
hauntingly beautiful Adagio section with which the work opens, and which is 
orchestrated with imaginative skill of a high order, must inevitably make the 
entire performance sound disjointed and incoherent. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has proved over and over again, though this proof seems often to have fallen 
upon deaf ears among his colleagues in the conducting world, that it is possible 
to achieve all the vitality required in the more robust sections without any- 
where degenerating into blatancy. The unquestionable sureness of Delius’ 
hand is exemplified by his treatment of the lovely viola melody in the passage 
marked adagio con expressione. Nothing could look more clumsy on paper, 
nor sound more exquisite when interpreted with discernment. The structure 
of Paris is unerringly firm and homogeneous; the invention is brilliantly 
inspired; but the true worth of these factors can emerge only from a reading 
in which the last bar is visualized before the first is played. 

Brigg Fair, In a Summer Garden, Dance Rhapsody No. 1, and several smaller 
but none the less famous pieces are now established in the concert repertoire 
with a security forestalling the necessity to repeat an earlier appraisal of their 
merits.2_ Frequent performances have served wholly to confirm the accuracy 
of widespread opinion that Delius excels in music of a rhapsodic or pastoral 
character. Appalachia, Brigg Fair, and Dance Rhapsody No. 1 combine to 
show, in sharply distinct ways, his assured mastery of variation-form than 
which a more searching test of sheer musicianship scarcely exists. An inter- 
pretative point among the very few now outstanding in Brigg Fair occurs 
during the fourteen bars preceding the section marked gaily (full score: pp. 29— 
31). This passage, which rarely sounds satisfactory, is not at fault in the 


2 The appreciation of these works in an earlier essay (Delius: Hogarth Press) is one by which, 
apart from too narrow a reference to Delius’ writing for brass instruments, the author would wish 
to stand. In other respects, however, the essay of fifteen years ago invites modification. 
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orchestration but demands exceptional care in clarity and balance. Listeners 
who feel inclined still to doubt the internal unity of In a Summer Garden 
may agree to reserve judgment in face of the notorious though by no means 
insoluble difficulties which the score can present to conductors. Here the 
crucial problem seems to reside in combining due allowance for spacious 
phrasing, thus ensuring that every note falls correctly into place, with main- 
tenance of an irreproachable pace throughout the performance. 

The North Country Sketches contain some of the best, possibly the very best 
music to be found in any orchestral work by Delius. Yet every appearance of 
the score forebodes a contrary finding. The writing looks wooden, suggesting 
nothing of importance for the players, and in performance the material can 
sound thoroughly disappointing under any conductor whose highest powers 
are represented by chilling detachment. A first-rate treatment makes clear 
that the economy of the first two Sketches, in particular, proceeds from 
sternly disciplined handling of compelling ideas; that the invention as a whole 
is wrought with unfaltering tautness and virility; and that for sheer strength 
of creative imagination one must seek an achievement such as Sibelius’ Tapiola 
or Bax’s November Woods to discover anything upon a comparable level outside 
Delius’ own pages. The gaunt beauty of Autumn and the glacial, even pitiless 
severity of Winter Landscape each provide an unflinching meditation upon 
Nature in an aspect as positive and integral to human experience as others of a 
less rigorous kind. Although his project to fashion an opera from Wuthering 
Heights might have proved difficult for the composer to realize, these sketches 

leave no doubt that he could have written a magnificent orchestral poem 
upon the theme of Emily Bronté’s novel whose more devil-ridden moments 
(as we can gauge from Eventyr) and bleak remorselessness he possessed 
the powers supremely to delineate. The composition of the North Country 
Sketches is balanced by the vigorous mood of the third number, entitled Dance, 
whose feeling is the richer for an undertone of poetic melancholy, and by the 
noble stride of The March of Spring. Here the blend of immense vitality and 
vividly glowing colours makes for breadth of unforgettable splendour. 

Dance Rhapsody No. 2 must always suffer an unfair disadvantage if com- 
pared directly with its predecessor ‘instead of being judged, as it should be, 
from the qualities by which the score exists in its own right. The music, 
though making no pretence to match the luxury of Dance Rhapsody No. I, is 
conceived with a mazurka-like grace and elegance none the less attractive for a 
sombre hue which darkens very effectively towards the close. Perhaps the 
composer dwells a little over-long upon a single mood, charming though it is, 
and the development of his subject-matter strikes one as a trifle slender even 
for a work of moderate dimensions ; but these points fall vastly short of justify- 
ing the calamitous lack of enterprise which has resulted in Dance Rhapsody No.2 
spending far too much time on the shelf. 

Although Eventyr stands out clearly as a work of great strength and 
originality, valued simply upon its musical merits, this vivid ballad for orchestra 
seems often to be appreciated far below the striking worth revealed in the 
model performance recorded under Beecham. Such a misfortune can hardly 
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be attributed to the programme which seeks only in the most general sense to 
convey the atmosphere of Asbjérnsen’s folklore. It is more possible that the 
style of the music, with its bold sweep from lyrical tenderness to stark ferocity, 
has impressed listeners as exceptional and even freakish when placed in contrast 
to the frankly lyrical compositions. Yet any reader who has had the patience 
to follow thus far may agree that the austere, uncompromising virility which 
plays so prominent a part in Eventyr, expressed at times in orchestration whose 
strenuous nature becomes decidedly acrid, is rooted in qualities fairly to be 
identified with a significant aspect of the real Delius. The elements which he 
employs in the ballad do not represent an impulsive departure from his orbit but 
an intensification of qualities which were previously inherent in an expressive 
range of remarkable scope. A wide gulf separates the powerfully imaginative 
and complex pages of Eventyr from the homeliness of the folklore which 
furnished Delius with his musical pretext. Any attempt to narrow this gulf 
by identifying his accomplishment too closely with that of Asbjérnsen can 
result only in failure to discern the true proportions of the ballad. 

It has been implied on an earlier page that the Violin Concerto takes its 
place among the best of Delius’ contemplative works. The relative weakness 
of the Piano Concerto resides but little in the actual writing, distinguished by 
a firmness for which the composer has been given little credit, but in sentiments 
undoubtedly of passing importance compared with what Delius has to say at 
his finest. To agree that the body of the Cello Concerto and the slow 
movement of the Double Concerto each contain remarkable beauty is not 
contrary to a view that both works fall overmuch into extemporization. It is 
precisely a varying impulse of this kind which forbids endorsement of high 
opinions from others about the merits of the Cello Sonata. Violin Sonata 
No. 2 in C maintains freshness and vigour of undiminished attractions even 
if two other exploits in this medium seem by comparison to be conspicuous 
chiefly fora pleasant fluency. Leaving on one side some ballads written without 
customary self-justice, which probably are no worse than the by-products of 
other great composers, the setting of Hy Brasil may be quoted as illustrative 
of the heights to which Delius could ascend in his happiest examples of song- 
writing though this realm, to be sure, is one in which he seems to have been 
notably less at home. With regard to those works belonging to the final period, 
there must always be felt a profound admiration for the extraordinary skill 
and diligence shown by Mr. Eric Fenby in his miraculous feat of taking down 
Delius’ thoughts at dictation, yet applause may stop short of acclaiming the 
works themselves as a priceless revelation of the composer’s genius. There 
was no danger of losing, as the music itself makes plain, anything remotely 
comparable to such masterpieces as the late Quartets of Beethoven; indeed, 
apart from some very fine pages in the Songs of Farewell, it would be dis- 
serviceably sentimental to pretend that these last compositions have added 
perceptibly to a reputation already secured upon evidence up to and including 
Eventyr. Future historians may be expected to take the view that the gain 
was modest, set in true perspective against the total, but that an immeasurably 
valuable service was performed in demonstrating so conclusively that Delius 
had already given to the world of his best. 


Byrd's and Bull’s “Walsingham” Variations 


W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 


Botu works are found in Volume I of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (Breitkopf 
and Hartel, edited by Fuller Maitland and Barclay Squire), and the former, 
with only slight differences, in My Ladye Nevelles Booke (Curwen, edited by 
Hilda Andrews). It also occurs, minus ten variations, in The Byrd Organ 
Book (Reeves, edited by Margaret H. Glyn). This collection is often over- 
looked by pianists, on account of its title. The music is all on two staves, of 
course, pure virginal compositions, and not organ, therefore eminently suited 
to the pianoforte. It is a valuable cheap volume and should be known to all. 
Miss Glyn includes the Bull, minus 9 variations, in the second of the two books 
of that composer’s works published by Stainer & Bell. The two sets may be 
discussed together, not only because they are on the same theme, but because 
it is supposed that Bull wrote his in emulation of, or as a continuation to the 
Byrd. Nothing is known of the date of either, but it may be assumed that 
‘Bull could not have been in his full maturity (though the music suggests the 
reverse), as only a young man would have dared to measure himself against the 
greatest composer of the age and to write 29 variations on a theme which the 
revered master had exploited to the number of 21. Yet there is no imitation; 
such points of contact as exist are those which are common in virginal varia- 
tions. 

The folk-tune, by virtue of its key-changes, A minor, C major and A major, 
is singularly suitable for an extended set of variations: 


Ex.4 


1.As ye came from the Ho - ly, Land of Wal - sing - ham, 


2. How should I "know your: true love, that have met man-y a one, 


A. Met you not with my true love, by the way, as you came. 


s I came from the Ho - ly ‘Land, that have come, that have gone? 
The Tudors always numbered the theme as 1, Variation I as 2, and so on. 
This plan will be followed here and where omissions in abbreviated editions 
cause discrepancies with the original, the number of the shortened version will 
be given in brackets. ‘‘G” indicates Miss Glyn’s publications. In the music- 
type examples a crotchet is adopted instead of a minim as a beat, as one is more 
accustomed to that standard. Where quavers, semiquavers, etc., are men- 
tioned they are in reference to a crotchet beat. Sextuplets must always be 
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understood as grouped in three sets of twos, never two sets of threes. The 
Fitzwilliam volume is drawn upon for the quotations. 

Let us consider points of contact first. As will be seen supra, the poem is a 
dialogue. Both composers open with a single voice followed by full harmony, 
so as to give the idea of question and answer, although this is not strictly in 
accordance with the verbal text, in which the speakers take verse and verse 
about. In this Byrd is more realistic than Bull. The latter has only one 
query and reply, both at the same pitch; the former twice makes a treble voice 
answer a tenor. A common device was to accompany the melody in one 
variation with passages mostly in double 3rds or 6ths. By. 14 (G. 10) commences: 


(The last beat of the L.H. is different in the Ladye Nevelle version.) Bu. 3 
presents his in a more apt keyboard style: 
Ex.3. 


| 


The virginalists discovered early that variation form could be made less 
discursive if, from time to time, two or three successive numbers were in the 
same manner, like material being used but diversified in treatment. By. 16 and 
17 (omitted in G.) begin with 4 and 2 bars respectively of triplet quavers 
against ordinary ones, and change to a combination beloved of the Tudors, 
sextuplets set against normal quavers, productive of an intriguing cross rhythm. 
In 16 the triplets and sextuplets come in the uppermost part; in 17 they are 
in the bass. Bull expands this scheme, 20 and 21 (14 and 15) are almost 
wholly in triplets. There are occasional 


and 


; 


there is little cross accentuation. Sextuplets are reserved for 22, 23 and 24 
(the first is 16 in G, the others are omitted), a series of extraordinarily brilliant 
numbers, especially on the virginals with their clear, sparkling tone. The 
pianoforte can never quite capture the naive charm of this group. It is 
amazing how diversified they are in spite of the fact that much of the decorative 
work is based on similar material. The rapid notes race excitedly backward 
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and forward, they twist and turn, there is nothing shallow about their virtuo- 
sity. Once only is a long plain scale used, for two octaves and a 2nd. In 
22 (16) come puzzling cross accents: 


Ex.4 
3 


In 23 the left hand has a long passage based upon a descending figure: 
Ex.5 


which, as if splashing from stone to stone, cascades down over a distance of 
two and a half octaves, then suddenly darts upwards with a leap of a 16th to 
begin its capricious descent again, while the melody pursues its path calmly 
above. Twenty-four is a culmination of brilliance. The five numbers are 
almost like the slow movement and scherzo of a sonata and occupy a similar 
position in the scheme as a whole. 

Byrd shows further groupings: 2, 3 and 4 form a set; in 2, except at the end, 
the melody is on top at tenor pitch; in 3 at soprano pitch; in 4 it is in the 
tenor of four-part counterpoint. In 8, 9 and ro (8 is omitted in G., the others 
are 7 and 8), almost continuous semiquaver movement is exploited ; in 8 and 10 
the melody is in the middle, ing at the top. Nineteen, 20 and 21 (11 and 12, the 
third is deleted) are massive in treatment and contain many combinations of 


Bull is less cohesive in this direction. He does, however, employ incessant 
demi-semiquavers in 8 and 9 (the former left out in G., the latter is 8) although 
the figures are different. Eleven and 12 (10 and 11) are almost wholly in demi- 
semiquavers, again the type of runs is not related. Fourteen, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
(the first is 12, 16 is 13, the others are omitted) also pursue this rapid movement 
almost without interruption, but there are resemblances in the bass of 17 and 18 
only. Twenty-six and 27 (the former omitted, the latter 19) are again in demi- 
semiquavers with no other relation. 

To consider differences: Byrd is generally consistent throughout each 
variation, holding to the method of the initial bars throughout. Departures from 
this in 16 and 17 have already been mentioned, but the sextuplets grow naturally 
out of the triplets. In 15 (not included in G.), however, the two halves of the 
tune are given quite different treatment. In the first 4 bars a rapid figure of 
semiquavers and demi-semiquavers is tossed from hand to hand; in the second 
4 each beat is divided into thirds and sixths, the change being abrupt. Bull, 
on the other hand, is more inclined to look for variety within a variation and 
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there are frequent changes of figuration. It almost seems as if he were im- 
patient that there were to be 29 variations only and that his imagination was 
so boundless that he must needs pile diversity upon diversity. There is much 
alternation of brilliant passages between the hands; rarely does one hand 
secure for itself all the favours, although in the main the left is the more 
honoured partner. Thirteen (not included) reverts to a figure found in 6. 
In the second bar we find a device common to the virginalists, juxtaposition of 
fours and sixes, a rhythmic dislocation puzzling to modern players and listeners. 
It is combined with a complicated cross rhythm. One often wonders if the | 
Tudors possessed a more subtle sense in this direction than we do. In the 
third and fourth bars sixes are maintained, in the fifth we again have the 
conflicting time-divisions side by side. In 14 (12) a short group dovetails 
between the hands for two bars, in the third bar it forms the basis of a more 
extended run, in the fourth scalic passages give way to broken thirds, whereas 
the remainder returns to the manner of the opening. In 26 (omitted), after 
the beginning shown in Example 9, several bars are devoted to runs of demi- 
semiquavers in the middle and lowest parts, a surge of exciting ever-varying 
movement mostly in parallel thirds or sixths. The initial bass figure appears 
again in the fourth bar for a moment and then disappears; the bass of the 
last bar departs from the almost continuous scalic progressions and indulges 
in leaps. In 28 (19) the hands are.crossed for bars 1-3, probably the first 
known instance of this trick of the keyboard ; the remainder is based on rapidly 
repeated notes, a delightfully skittish section. In spite of all this inner 
diversity each variation is wonderfully organized, there is never any feeling of 
scrappiness. Where Bull does carry a number through consistently the effect 
is completely happy. In 10 (9) the melody moves mostly in 


the upper part of the left hand fills up the interstices, so that there is an 
uninterrupted succession of semiquavers divided between the parts, such as 
is frequently found in Bach. Seventeen (omitted) has demi-semiquaver leaps 


from beginning to end (see quotation in Ex. 9). For three bars in 19 (not 
included) the lower parts imitate with 


and for the remainder with 


Twenty-seven (18) begins with vigorous right-hand figuration; in the last six 
bars Ex.6 


is carried right through, in a most exhilarating manner. The most outstanding 
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example is 25 (17), in which the persistence of the two-note repetitions pro- 
duces a magical effect. The variation might well have been signed by 
Beethoven: 


Most of Byrd’s treatment is akin to the old vocal contrapuntal methods, the 
rapid runs are mainly stepwise. This is not in any way indicative of a limita- 
tion of his instrumental manner, for, so far as we know, he was the originator 
of virginal technique, and many of his compositions are extremely brilliant. 
It is probably due to the song itself. Walsingham was the most notable holy 
shrine in England, the scene of many pilgrimages and of hostsof worshippers. He 
may have been influenced by this thought and may have deliberately disregarded 
the secular element. Several times, in accordance with choral methods, the 
melody is placed in the lowest or in a middle part. This is purely a matter of 
the mind, as the virginals permitted no difference of strength whatever ; middle 
or bass ideas could not be brought out as on the pianoforte. Up to 6 (omitted) 
all movement is within narrow limits. In 7 (6) greater distances are covered 
and in 8, 9 and 10 (8 is omitted, the others are 7 and 8) the movement is still 
larger. Eleven (omitted) is again within narrow limits. Twelve (not.given), 
covers a good deal of ground, 13 (9) follows choral tradition by contrasting 
upper and lower voices. Fourteen and 15 (the former 10, the latter left out) 
are more instrumental. So are the runs of 16 and 17 (both omitted). The 
remainder, the middle three closely worked, are more akin to vocal music, but 
the coda has runs of wide range and is purely keyboard in style. The scheme 
of the whole is, therefore, very varied. 

Bull never places the melody anywhere but at the top, either plain or 
decorated, sometimes profusely. Moreover, except in a variation here and 
there, his technique is completely instrumental, arpeggi, leaps, some of them of 
great extent, and virtuosic runs, continuous or broken, abound. The theme was 
not a sacred one to him, there is nothing of shrines and pilgrims in the work. 
It is a means of giving vent to his boundless exuberance, his fiery imagination 
and his colossal executive ability. Leigh Henry, in his book on the composer, 
puts forward a theory that Bull meant the work “‘as a memorial to the great 
statesman who typified Elizabethan nationalism”, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
and points out that not only was the popular ditty a “signal and rallying song 
employed by the anti-Spanish faction”, but that it gave rise to a catchword— 
“Sing Walsingham for England and the Queene”. He also thinks there is 
significance in the fact that whereas Byrd used as his title “Have with yow to 
Walsinghame”’, the younger composer merely inscribed: ‘‘ Walsingham: 
Variations’. Bull must have had great skill in rapid repeated notes, which 
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produce a glitteringly sparkling effect on the virginals. We find them on 
numberless occasions. Eight (omitted) is a forecast of a Chopin Etude: 


Arpeggi are a facile device for the shallow virtuoso-composer, but Bull never 
allows them to become thoughtless; they do not last long, or they are 
illuminated by some treatment that makes them vital. Twelve (omitted) opens 
with a series of exciting arpeggi in contrary motion, producing an exhilarating 
clatter on his particular type of instrument, but this ceases in less than two 
bars. In the next bar they pass from hand to hand, after that there are none. 
One might write a long chapter on this factor alone; it must suffice to show his 
fertility of invention and his resource in keyboard treatment by quoting the 
left hand of the first bar of seven variations (in one case both staves are given) 
in which demi-semiquaver movement is continuous or almost so. The melody, 
once slightly altered, comes above: 


gy 


Van den Borren says truly in his Sources of Keyboard Music in England, that 
Bull’s Walsingham Variations are inexhaustible. 


Ex.8 (#) 
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Ex.9 
41 (10) 
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15 (omitted) 
17 (omitted) 
23 (omitted) 
26 (omitted) 
29 (20) 
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Subtle imitations of the opening notes are found in both sets, though, 
naturally, they are more frequent in Byrd. Epstein states that to him a block 
of marble suggests what should be carved from it, that the original shape 
dictates to him what the result must be. This is the case with the Byrd. 
Bull’s work is like painting on a canvas or on a stretch of wall, the artist’s 
imagination is the deciding factor. Byrd’s superb contrapuntal skill finds 
outlet in an infinite number of suggestions of the opening notes, in close 
weaving and intricate texture. It is as if the melody had permeated his mind 
to such an extent that everything grew inevitably from it. Two, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
(the last deleted) are packed with derivatives. In 7 (6) a semiquaver figure 
which occurs 8 times is evolved from them. In 10 (8) the chief accom- 
panimental idea is a diminution by inversion, prolonged, certainly, but contain- 
ing the germ. In the first two bars of 11 (omitted) they occur five times. 
The double-note passages of 14 (10) are closely related, direct and inverted. 
The lively imitation figure of 15 (not included) contains them; in bars 1 and 2 
of the second half they are there in full length and in the 3rd simultaneously 
in contrary motion. The triplet-sextuplet variations abound in them. Similar 
material against contrary motion in shorter notes comes at the beginning of 
18 (omitted) and in the 3rd, 5th, 6th and 7th bars. Similar against contrary 
motion in longer notes is a feature of 22 (deleted). The closely-worked 19, 20 
and 21 (11 and 12, the last omitted) are a maze of suggestions of these notes. 
Were a student to mark all the derivatives the pages would be literally crowded 
with pencillings. That Bull does not work in like fashion is not due to any 
lack of contrapuntal skill; the story of his turning the 40-part motet of the 
cathedral organist of St. Omar into one of 80 is familiar. He shows what he 
can do in this direction in 2, 4 and 5, but elsewhere he chooses to express 
himself in other ways. There are two other differences which may be men- 
tioned. One is surprising; whereas Byrd is crowded with ornaments there are 
few in Bull. That the former are not mere additions made in accordance with 
the taste of the copyist or some particular player, as is evidently often the case 
in the virginal manuscripts, may be taken for granted, as it is probable that the 
composer himself revised the Nevelle book. One might be tempted to think 
that the copyist of the Fitzwilliam collection, from sheer laziness, omitted them 
from the Bull, but other pages show no reticence in the matter. Another is 
that Bull, according to custom concludes with a solidly harmonized version 
of the tune, culminating in five parts. Byrd, contrary to custom, finishes with 
a short coda (not given in G.), entirely unrelated to the rest of the work. It is 
more in the style of preludising, most charming and poetic, an anticipation of 
Beethoven by the presentation of something unexpected just when one thinks 
that the whole tale has been told. One is reminded of the close of Bach’s 
organ chorale prelude Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, Vater where, after close 
contrapuntal working, the composer indulges in flights of demi-semiquavers. 

The Byrd is, without doubt, musically the greater of the two works. Its 
lofty strain, its philosophic thought, its calm beauty, all give it an eminent 
place in his keyboard music. When one places it alongside the humorous 
variations on Jhon, come kiss me now and the poetic ones on The Woodes so 
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wilde, and the almost peasant-like boisterousness of Tregian’s Round and the 
imaginative The Bells, one sees how wide was Byrd’s emotional range. But 
the common idea that the Bull is a compendium of keyboard technical re- 
sources, not to be met with again until Beethoven’s Diabelli, more than two 
centuries later, and that he is nothing more, is amply proved to be wrong by 
prolonged study. The work exercises a powerful fascination. I am afraid that 
I cannot agree with the pronouncements of a certain scholar, for whom I have a 
great reverence, that Bull is guilty of “empty meanderings”, that he has 
“only a scanty endowment of real musicianship”’, that many of the variations 
are “designed for no other purpose than to show to what dazzling heights 
performers could rise” and that “anything like emotional expression” is 
practically unknown. It is a common experience to think on first acquaintance 
with Bull’s works that they are shallow, and then to find in them more and 
more substance as one practises them. The sublime daring of the man, his 
superb self-confidence, his truly Elizabethan attitude towards life, all make one 
love these variations. Perhaps it is something like the music of Liszt, the 
player is intoxicated with what he is doing, the listener comes off second best, 
but there is more in Walsingham than that. It is splendid music, strong, 
healthy and attractive. The form of the whole is masterly, the way in which 
a series of variations works up to a climax, and then a quiet number affords 
relief and enables another ascending group to be begun, the contrasts between 
one group and another, the variety within a group, the variety within a number, 
the skilful disposition of the parts. When one remembers that this work, 
taking 25 minutes to play with repeats, was written for a tiny instrument of 
small calibre, from which not the slightest difference in strength or tone- 
quality could be obtained, one is astonished at the genius and power of the 
man who conceived it and carried it through. He is of the ilk of the great 
seamen of his day, discovering with intrepidity new lands. He may not have 
penetrated their forest fastnesses nor ascended their vast rivers, but he 
explored their coasts and cliffs and made fresh wonders known to mankind. 

It is typical of the English people that they have been blind to the value of 
their own heritage. It is curious that the two men who called attention to these 
treasures in the periods of England’s deepest musical darkness were a Prussian 
and an Austrian. In the eighteenth century, when the Tudors were practically 
forgotten by their descendants, Dr. Pepusch was an enthusiast over 
virginal music. He made catalogues, now unfortunately lost, of Bull’s com- 
positions. He owned the Fitzwilliam Book and his wife played much from it, 
though she confessed that she was never able to master Bull’s Walsingham. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, Ernst Pauer drew attention to Byrd 
and Bull by publishing some of their compositions, by playing them and 
lecturing about them. The first contribution in bulk was the publication 
(by a foreign firm!) of the Fitzwilliam collection, in 1899, and we owe much to 
the industry of Maitland and Squire in their enormous task. Miss Hilda 
Andrews has added largely to our knowledge of Byrd by her handsome and 
scholarly edition of My Ladye Nevelles Booke. Unfortunately these are 
beyond the pockets of the average music lover. The former originally cost £5; 
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it is now out of print and can only be obtained at a fabulous price. The 
latter runs to {1, not an extravagant sum for such a fine volume. It is Miss 
Margaret Glyn who has done more than anyone else to try to popularize 
virginal music by cheap editions. She has a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the entire field than any other scholar. Her small book About Elizabethan 
Virginal Music and its Composers (Reeves) is an invaluable introduction to the 
subject and contains detailed lists giving the sources of all that is known. 
Two of her other publications have already been mentioned. It is asad reflection 
on the want of understanding of the British musical public that the issue of Bull 
had to be suspended after two small volumes, on account of lack of sales. She 
has provided us with the historic Parthenia (Reeves), the complete Gibbons, in 
five volumes—a great treasure store, a set of Weelkes, Thirty Virginal Pieces, 
a delightful collection of smaller things (all these Stainer & Bell), Bull’s Pavans 
and Galliards (Associated Music Press), and a selection from Gibbons (J. 
Williams). In all except Parthenia she has adopted a crotchet as a beat, which 
makes reading easier, and has added discreet dynamic and phrasing marks. 
So has Granville Bantock in his Farnaby volume (Novello). This is a very 
desirable procedure. The pages of Maitland and Squire’s two books of extracts 
from the Fitzwilliam collection (Breitkopf & Hartel), Fourteen Pieces by Wiliam 
Byrd (Stainer & Bell), and Twenty-five Pieces from Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal 
Book (Chester), valuable as they all are, look cold and forbidding in their bare- 
ness and are apt to lead amateurs to think that their contents are dull and 
inexpressive, which they certainly are not. We must treat this music as living, 
as of to-day, and then it will reveal its full qualities. Miss Glyn, as a little- 
supported pioneer, had to be careful not to frighten an apathetic public, and so 
omitted all ornaments and shortened many of the pieces, by deleting varia- 
tions and some of the ornamented repetitions which are a feature of other works. 
It surely ought to be possible after the war to secure aid from some public 
body to issue in cheap form the complete keyboard works of Bull, Byrd, Giles 
Farnaby, Morley, Peerson and Tomkins, though it might be advisable to omit 
the Hexachord fantasias, which are usually dull (one or two might be included 
as specimens). It would be a well-deserved tribute to the memory of great 
men of whom we ought to feel proud. One cannot think of any other nation 
which would allow the products of its most notable period to remain in oblivion. 
While, without doubt, the ornaments add considerably to the already severe 
demands on technique, they ought to be included, the MSS. containing the 
fewest being followed. There are none which cause a change of time-values, 
like the leaning-tones in Bach and Couperin, and a note could be added saying 
that they can be missed out at will. We should certainly see how our ancestors 
played their compositions. It is a far cry from simple virginals to a modern 
orchestra, but one of the encouraging features of the day to those who love 
these works has been the popularity of some numbers in transcription. It 
is a still further cry to a brass band, but arrangements have proved delightful, 
the lovely, frank tunes and the splendid weaving of the parts make them 
wonderfully attractive. The chief blame for neglect lies at the door of our 
public pianists. It is very rare to find any virginal music in their programmes, 
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and even then they generally choose the smaller things. One sometimes hears 
Tudor music broadcast on the harpsichord, but to the writer it never seems 
quite the right medium; the pianoforte is better. It surely ought to be 
possible for pianists to let us hear some of the intriguing sets of variations, 
only two of which have been discussed. Without repeats the Byrd occupies 
seven minutes and the Bull twelve and a half, not a large slice out of a pro- 
gramme. The sameness of key throughout may be urged as an objection, 
but that does not dim the popularity of the Brahms—Handel or the Brahms- 
Paganini. Anyhow—it would not be criminal to transpose Bu. 10, 20, 21, 25 
and 28 into the dominant or subdominant. If our professional performers 
would do their duty they would experience a new delight and there would be a 
great future for Tudor virginal music. 


Max Reger 


BY 


HANS HOLLANDER 


THE fall of the last century, which coincided in the musical sense with the 
crumbling of the romantic movement, let loose a flood of diverse impulses . 
and carried along in its broad spate both the old and the new; and it was 
characteristic of these impulses, most strongly reflected in the domain of 
German music, that they could produce a musical phenomenon of the com- 
plexity of Max Reger. Max Reger ‘“‘the Problem” was not only musically 
representative, he was above all an individual psychologically and culturally 
typical of his epoch. In music Reger stands out as the regenerator of that 
great style of organ music unexploited since the time of Bach, and as one of the 
most daring pioneers in the sphere of modern harmonies. His designation as 
the antithesis of Richard Strauss, given merely because, contrary to Strauss, 
he held fast to absolute music, seems to me, like many such classifications, 
based on a half-truth. In the first place Reger stood during a certain 
period of his life at no great distance from programme-music (Bécklin Suite) ; 
then in harmony he often followed a similar direction to that of Strauss; and 
- again the influence of Brahms in the early work of both composers must not 
be ignored. The main question which arises in the consideration of Reger’s 
music is to what extent, if at all, he succeeded in reconciling the contradictory 
impulses inherent in his work, and in blending them into an organic synthesis. 
His creative work, accomplished in a vigorous but brief period of evolution 
(he lived only 43 years), reflects his struggle to strike a balance between the 
highly conservative and at the same time fundamentally progressive sides 
of his talent; between his fidelity to the old forms, choral and contrapuntal, 
and his exploration of new regions, especially in the realm of harmony; his 
grandiose conceptions and their «miniature-like application; his enormous 
fecundity and the transformation of his vision to a valid art form. The fact 
that such contradictions threaten the coherence of Reger’s music—and the 
list could be extended—proclaims the latent breach that runs through his 
work; and this breach it is that has been, up to now, the decisive hindrance 
to the understanding and success of Reger’s work. 

It would be a mistake to measure Max Reger with the familiar fin-de-siécle 
standard of the intellectual, rather should he be recognized as an emotionalist 
whose intellect fell short of the full quality of his vision. Reger was before all 
something in the nature of a dynamic or volcanic power. He was unaccount- 
able and chaotic, full of bizarre contradictions and eccentricities, but to 
counterbalance this there were his straightforward kindliness and simplicity 
of soul, his large-heartedness, his humour, and his deep religious feeling which, 
in spite of being a Catholic, was independent of ritual observance. Although a 
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South German (he was born in 1873, the son of a schoolmaster in Bavaria) 
and embodying much of the self-confidence and optimism of that race, this was 
again offset by a strong affinity to the Protestant North German character. 
His mystic and meditative turn of mind, his preoccupation with the Protestant 
Chorale, and the oft-times weird and harsh fantasy with which he interpreted 
it, his deep inner relationship to J. S. Bach and his rooting in counterpoint, all 
proclaim Reger as a spiritual disciple of the great organ and church musicians 
of the seventeenth century. All Reger’s work centred first and foremost on 
the organ, and from it his style in orchestral, pianoforte, vocal and chamber 
music derives its import. 

Reger’s most significant and individual organ works, the seven Choral 
Fantasias, the Fantasia BACH and the Symphonic Fantasia and Fugue in D 
minor, together with lesser compositions, were produced between the years 
1897 and 1902—years in which the background of his private life was over- 
shadowed by heavy physical and mental troubles. Those Fantasias, however, 
which are for the most part distinguished by powerful closing fugues, form, 
technically and spiritually, the focus of his e@uvre. In them we are aware of 
something fundamental that illuminates Reger’s own musical and cultural 
position as well as his relationship to Bach. The choral works of Bach were 
the fruits of a long tradition, a tradition deriving its laws from the exercise of 
the Church ritual in which the chorale itself had the significance of a direct and 
vital prayer, and was an objective medium for communion with God. Reger’s 
attitude was quite different. As a musician of the turn of the century his 
approach to the chorale was entirely romantic: Bach’s objective and devotional 
treatment develops into an agitated and emotionally stimulating paraphrase 
of the poetic content of the chorale expressed through the medium of a kind of 
symphonic poem. The chorale becomes a sort of programme: it is a symbol 
for the divine, for the ultimate peace of the soul which, menaced more than 
ever in a scientific and materialistic age, yearns for self-realization amid the 
turmoil of modern life. 

In the objective calm of its musical progression and in the devout power 
of its words the chorale, seen either from the poetic or technical standpont, 
forms the backbone of Reger’s organ Fantasias. What he added to the chorale 
on his own account, however, is, both psychologically and aesthetically, in the 
strongest contrast to the chorale’s own timeless poetical and religious content. 
Here the Faust-like quality of Reger’s character becomes evident, his inner 
restlessness and disruption, his struggles for faith and an inner peace. Atavistic, 
barbaric and destructive impulses surge to the surface, “the wallowing in sin 
and sorrow”, the torments of the godless and the terrors of the damned 
(Fantasia, op. 52/1, ‘All men must die”, Symphonic Fantasia and Fugue, op. 
57, etc.). Reger’s music, in this respect not unlike that of his contemporary 
Gustav Mahler, is also the issue of that ‘‘world-pain” (Weltschmerz) which 
found such a characteristic outlet in the continental thought of the end of the 
last:century. But whereas Mahler as a late-comer invokes the symphonic 
form, yet again with all the fanaticism of his intellect and will, Reger seeks to 
reconcile the classical usage of the old forms of organ music, concerto, suite 
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and chamber music with the excessive emotionalism of the late romantic 
period: technically this is crystallized in his endeavour to create a synthesis 
of his primary contrapuntal ideas and his hypertrophical harmonic fantasies. 

Reger’s most powerful means of expression was through elaborate harmonies 
in which he concentrated all the nuances of mood. In the Choral Fantasias 
and in the works of his middle period this individuality assumes great signi- 
ficance, and it is by the exploitation of discord in particular that he achieves 
his awe-inspiring and grandiose effects. The part played by the harmonies 
is so dominant that all other elements—rhythm, thematic material, and even 
counterpoint are absorbed therein. The last is clearly marked in the technique 
of the Choral Fantasias where Reger tries, unsuccessfully for the most part, 
to achieve a balance between the harmonization and the contrapuntal move- 
ment of the voices. Whether he interpenetrates the harmony with contra- 
puntal substance or satisfies himself with a non-melodic figuration of the 
voices accompanying the cantus firmus, the functional independence of the 
various voices (including that of the cantus firmus) is, except in the fugue- and 
passacaglia-movements, overwhelmed by the weight of the harmony, and the 
resultant style seems overweighted, chaotic and forced. This turgidity is 
caused mainly by polyphonic chordal concatenation, interspersed with daring 
alterations and discords strung together without any obvious logic, so that the 
tonal relationship is frequently disturbed.1_ This extravagant chordal techni- 
que is often linked with abrupt dynamic and agogic contrasts and frequent 
changes of register, resulting in that exuberance and over-emphasis of expres- 
sion shown in the compositions almost up to the year 1910—the period of the 
“wild Reger”’. 

Nevertheless the “wild Reger” did not limit himself to organ works, and 
one of the symptoms of his “wildness” seems to have been a temporary 
creative fever in which the activities of composer, conductor and teacher? vied, 
with that of composer always holding the lead.® 

Next in importance to Reger’s organ works are his chamber music and 
orchestral compositions, in which, however, the influence of the organ is clearly 
discernible. In the orchestration register-like groups of sound are created, as 
for example, the division of the strings into two groups (with and without 
mutes) in the rst movement of the Bécklin Suite, in the G major Serenade, 
op. 95, in the Requiem (for orchestra and mixed choir) and in the 100th Psalm, 
where the main orchestra is contrasted with a secondary orchestra; closing 
movements are often built up of fugues and double fugues (String Quartet in 
G minor, op. 54, Violin Sonata, op. 84, String Quartet, op. 109, Suite in old 
style); finally toccata-like figurations are often employed, especially in the 
Variations and pianoforte works. A peculiarity of Reger’s variation-technique 


1 Theoretically, however, Reger always tried to interpret his harmonies tonally, he even 
taught that the harmonic significance of a sound (chord) is not changed through its alteration. 

2? From 1907 onwards Reger was a teacher of composition at Leipzig Conservatoire, and for 
1912 conductor of the Meiningen Court Orchestra. 

3 “ The likes of us have but little time”’, he used to say, ‘‘ think of Mozart, Schubert or Mendels- 
sohn”’. In general, thoughts of death played an ever-increasing part in his inner life, as witness 
the confession he made in his later years and the oft-repeated quotation of the chorale “‘ Wenn ich 
einmal muss scheiden”’. 
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is his blurring of the theme by means partly of richly interlacing figuration, 
partly of extensive use of chromatic harmonization ; his crumbling and pulveriz- 
ing it, so to speak, with the result that only a harmonic-rhythmic impression 
of the main theme is left (Hiller Variations, No. 10, Mozart Variations, Nos. 
4 and 5, D minor String Quartet, op. 74, 3rd movement, etc.). An innovation 
here is Reger’s creation of a sort of pointilliste illusion by the ingenious use of 
rapidly alternating harmonic attractions; the main harmony, veiled though it 
is by the fluctuating changes of chords, is nevertheless recognized, implicitly at 
least, in its leading function. 

This brings us to Reger’s particular method in thematic work, which is 
essentially different from that of the great instrumental composers and even 
more so from the technique of the great symphonists. His thematic inspiration 
and the form he gave it call to mind, as has already been remarked, the method 
of a miniaturist. His themes are for the most part a conglomeration of short- 
winded but energetic particles, and their significance lies less in their melodic 
character than in the opportunities they provide for diverse harmonic inter- 
pretations. Concerning the thematic work as such, it can be reaffirmed that 
Reger “certainly never gives us a steady mounting and swelling of the music 
in the manner of Beethoven or Brahms, but progresses chain-wise in 2 or 4 bar 
thematic groups with a tendency to form cadences”.* In doing this he makes 
use of a technique that he himself calls ‘musical prose”, which allows of no 
sort of dramatic gradation of the theme to carry it along to a musical or 
architectonic climax, but rather spins it out in the epic manner; and it pleases 
him to play a sort of many-toned mosaic game with the elemental parts of the 
theme, or, sometimes, with only their characteristic interval (Romantic 
Suite, Quintet for clarinet and string quartet, op. 146, String Quartet, op. 121). 
The great symphonic form was never achieved by Reger, although he aspired 
to it, as, for example, in the Symphonic Prologue or in the F minor Pianoforte 
Concerto. Overloaded harmonies, agglomeration of sound and contrapuntal 
work are here again the dominant characteristics, but by no means can they be 
said to constitute a symphonic development in the classical sense. Reger’s 
music seems to attain its greatest equipose and finish where the musical 
design of the given thematic material, as in the Variations, imposes certain 
more or less definite limitations. 

During the last years of his life Reger’s style showed a marked change to 
one of greater clarity and simplicity. He seems now to be putting into practice 
what he so often preached—‘‘a man must learn to draw before he can paint”’. 
In comparison with the Sinfonietta, the chamber music of his middle period, 
or the Choral Fantasias, the works of his later period—for instance, the Telemann 
and Mozart Variations, the Serenade, op. 141a, etc.—show indeed that clarifica- 
tion (economy of harmony and sound, conciseness of formal structure) which is 
not so much the manifestation of maturity as the achievement of some inner 
tranquillity. He was still full of vast projects when in 1916, in the midst of his 
ebullient activities, he met with a sudden death. In one of his last letters to 
Karl Straube, that tireless pioneer of his organ music, he wrote “I still want to 


4 See E. Wellesz in Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, edited by W. W. Cobbett, Vol II, 1930. 
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write something infinitely graceful, something exquisitely refined in sound, of 
fragile music and gossamer instrumentation”. However, it was not to be, 
and we can but guess to what heights that rich musical power might have risen. 
The true, the essential Reger has won a place in the history of music only by 
virtue of the great organ Fantasias, the Variations, and a few of his chamber 
music and pianoforte compositions. 


RECORDS OF WORKS BY REGER.* 


1. Serenade in D major, Op. 774, for violin, viola and flute. 
Paul Klingler, Fridolin Klingler, Gustav Scheck. EH 1029-31. (3 at 5s. 9d.) 
2. String Quartet No. 4 in E flat major, Op. 109. 
The Strub String Quartet. EH 1264-7. (4 at 5s. 9d.) 
3. Variations on a theme of Mozart, Op. 132. 
The Sachsische Staatskapelle under Karl BGhm. DB 4480-3. (4 at 8s. 74d.) 
4. Humoreske in C major, Op. 20, No. 4. 
Gavotte in E major, Op. 82, No. 5. (Aus meinem Tagebuch). 
Friedrich Wiihrer (piano). EG 6122. (1 at 4s. 8d.) 
5. Silhouetten, Op. 52, Nos. 2 and 6. 
Erik Then-Bergh (piano). EH 1252. (1 at 5s. 9d.) 
6. Maria Wiegenlied, Op. 76, No. 52. 
Ria Ginster with Gerald Moore. DB 1874. (1 at 8s. 74d.) 
7. Des Kindes Gebet. 
Waldeinsamkeit. 
Anni Frind with orchestra. EG 3643. (1 at 4s. 8d.) 
8. Zum Schlafen, Op. 76, No. 59. 
Maria Wiegenlied, Op. 76, No. 52. 
Elisabeth Schumann, with orchestra. DA 1619. (1 at 5s. 9d.) 
Fantasia on ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg’”’, Op. 27. 
Alfred Sittard (organ). PO 5087. (1 at 4s. 8d.) 


* We are indebted to Messrs. E. M. G. Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., for very kindly com- 
piling this list. All are His Master’s Voice except No. 9, which is Polydor. Purchase Tax 
has been included in the prices quoted.—[ED.] 
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National Anthems 
COMPILED BY 


D. R. WAKELING anp G. DE FRAINE 


(Concluded) 
HAwaAII 


Hawaii ponoi (Hawaii’s own). 


Words: Attributed to Kalakana, King of Hawaii, 1874-91. Music: 
Attributed to Kalakana, King of Hawaii, 1874-91. 


This should not be confused with “Aloha oe’’ which was written by 
King Kalakana’s sister Liliuokalani, Queen of Hawaii, 1891-93. 
(Gautier.) 


HOLLAND 


Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, ben ick van duijtschen bloet. 
(William of Nassau am I of German blood.) 


Words: Philip van Marnix. c. 1570. Music: Unknown. 


This is the oldest National Hymn. The melody first appeared in 
Valerius (A.), Gedenck-Clanck in 1626. 
(Gautier, Bohn.) 


Wien Neerlandsch bloed door de aderen vloeit. 
(Oh ye within whose burning veins.) 


Words: Hendrik Tollens. Music: Jan Wilms. 1820. 
(Rousseau, Bohn.) 


HONDURAS 


Compatriotas, de Honduras los fueros. 
(Fellow-countrymen of Honduras, the charters.) 


Words: Augusto C. Coello. Music: Carlos Hartling. 
(E.U.I.) 


> 
} 
Also is sung: 
4 — 
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HUNGARY 


Himnusz (Hymn). (Title.) 
Ysten aldd meg a Magyart . . . (1st line.) 
(God bless our land with gladness). 
Words: Kélcsey. 1823. Music: Francis Erkel. 1845. 
(Rousseau, Addm, Bohn.) 
also: 
> => 


Szézat (The Appeal). (Tiéle.) 
Hazadnak rendiiletleniil légy hive 6h magyar! (1st line.) 
(Be true to the land of thy birth!) 


Words: Michael Vérésmarty. 1836. Music: Benjamin Egressy. 


1844. 
(Adém, Bohn.) 
“Himnusz” is the official anthem, but ‘‘Szézat’’ follows it almost 
invariably on festive occasions. 


ICELAND 


Words: Mathias Jochumsen. 1874. Music: Sv. Sveinbjornsson. 
(Weninger.) 


Shahanshah—i ma Zandah bada (Long live our Shahinshah). 
Words: S. Afsar. Music: Lieut. Najmi Moghaddam. 


The Anthem was first used about 1934. 
Previously used: ‘ 


Salamati Schah (The health of the Shah). 


Words: Unknown. Music: General Lemaire (a Frenchman). 1873. 
(Rousseau.) 


Iraq does not possess a National Anthem. At present there is only 
“The Royal Salute,” given above, which was composed by Major A. R. 
Murray. (Edition for Military Band published by Boosey and Hawkes, 


1931.) 


: 
: 
| 
O Gud vors land (O God of our land). 
IRAN 
| 
IRAQ 
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Let Erin remember the days of old. 


Words: Thomas Moore. Music: Irish air, ‘“The red fox’’. 
(Moore.) 


La Marcia reale (The Royal march). 


Music: Giuseppe Gabetti. 1831. 
An instrumental march. 
(Rousseau.) 


The following is also sung in Southern Italy, particularly in Sicily: 


Inno di Garibaldi (Garibaldi’s hymn). (Tvéle.) 
All’ armi, all’ armi! Si scopron le tombe. (1s¢ line.) 
(To arms! To arms! Open the tombs.) 
Words: L. Mercantini. Music: A. Olivieri. 1858. 
(Bohn.) 
The following anthem of the Fascisti is sung after the National 
Anthem as the “‘Party” song: 


La Giovinezza (Youth). (Titéle.) 
Su, compagni in forti schiere (On, comrades in dense ranks). (rst line.) 
Words: Marcello Manni. Music: G. Castaldo after Giuseppe Blanc. 
1g2t. 
(Weninger.) 


Kimagayo (In the reign of our Emperor). 


Words: Ninth century. Music: Hayashi Hirokami, revised by F. 
Eckert. 1880. 
(Rousseau.) 
JUGOSLAVIA 


The National Hymn of Jugoslavia is made up as follows: 
The first verse of the Serbian hymn: 
Boze pravde, ti, Sto spase (God of Justice, by Thee guarded). 


- 
4 > aw 
— 
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Words: J. Djordjewi¢. Music: D. Jenko. 1872. 
part of the Kroatian hymn: 
Lijepa naSa domovino (Our beautiful Homeland). 
Words: Unknown. Music: Unknown. 


part of the Slovene hymn: 
Naprej zastava Slav (Forward, banner of glory). 


Words: Unknown. Music: D. Jenko. 
and the last verse of the Serbian hymn. 
(Gautier, Weninger.) 
LATVIA 


Ox — 


Dievs, sveti Latviju (God bless Latvia). 
Words: Karlis Baumanis. Music: Karlis Baumanis. 


(Bohn.) 
LIBERIA 
fo 
Salve, Liberia, salve! (All hail, Liberia, hail!) 
Words: President Warner. Music: Olmstead Luca. 1860. 
(Z.U.I.) 


LICHTENSTEIN 


Oben am deutschen Rhein lehnet sich Lichtenstein. 
(Above the German Rhine leans lovely Lichtenstein.) 


Words: Kaplan H. H. Jauch. 1850. Music: “God save the King.” 


LITHUANIA 


Lietuva, tévyné miisu (Lithuania, our Fatherland). 


Words: Vincas Kudirka. Music: Vincas Kudirka. 
Acknowledged officially as National Hymn in 1918. 


LUXEMBURG 


Ons Hémecht (Our Homeland). (Title.) 
Woé d’Uolzécht duréch d’Wisen zét. (1st line.) 
(Where the Alzette through the meadows winds.) 


Words: Michel Lentz. 1859. Music: J. A. Zinnen. 
(Weninger.) 


. 
4 
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Tifhira lil Malta (Malta’s song of praise). (Title.) 
{nt sabiha, malta tana . . . (1st line.) 
Words: Giov. Ant. Vassallo. 1870. Music: Bersaglieri song. 
“The song, in nine stanzas, is used nowadays by the Maltese as their 
National hymn.” (Extr. from & Stumme: Maltesische Volkslieder. 


1909.) 


Mexicanos, al grito de guerra. (Chorus.) 
(Mexicans, at the shout of war.) 
Cina! oh patria! tus sienes de oliva. (rst line.) 
(Gird! oh Fatherland! your temples with olive.) 


Words: Francisco Gonzalez Bocanegra. Music: Jaime Nuno. 
First sung on 16th September, 1854. 
(Rousseau, E.U.I.) 


MONTENEGRO 


(In our beautiful Montenegro.) 


Words: John Soundechitch. Music: Composer unknown. 

The music has been ascribed to various composers—Shoules, Wirner, 
Jenko and to Spiridon Ognenovitch, who was a friend of John 
Soundechitch. 


(Rousseau.) 


Onam’, onamo! za brda ona (Across, across the mountains). 


Words: King Nikola. 1867. Music: Davorin Jenko. 
(Bohn.) 


NEw ZEALAND 


God defend New Zealand. (Titéle.) 
God of Nations at Thy feet. (1st line.) 
Words: Thomas Bracken. Music: R. A. Horne. 
The words were put to music some years after the poem was written. 
New Zealanders were reluctant to use any anthem other than “God 
save the King”, but on 1st May, 1940, the New Zealand Government 


MALTA 
MEXICO 
Also was sung: 
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purchased the copyright and reproduction rights of the words and music 
of ‘God defend New Zealand’, and it is now regarded as the Dominion’s 
National Anthem. (Copies obtainable from Secretary, Empire Day 
Movement.) 


(Haslam.) 
NICARAGUA 
Hermosa soberana (Beautiful queen). 
Words: Blas Villatas. Music: A. Cousin. 
(E.U.I.) 
NORWAY 


Ja vi elsker dette Landet (Yes, we love this country). 
Words: B. Bjoerson. Music: Rikard Nordraak. 
(Rousseau.) 


There are several claimants to the Norwegian National Anthem, 
among them: 


Sénner af Norges det aeldgamle Rige. 
(Sons of Norway this ancient Kingdom.) 


Words: Henrik Bjerregaard. 1820. Music: Chr. Blom. 1820. 
(Bohn.) 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


Heft, Burgers, ’t lied der vrijheid aan. 
(Burghers, sing the song of liberty.) 


Words: Hamelberg (a Dutchman). Music: Hamelberg. 
(Rousseau.) 


PANAMA 


Alcanzamos por fin la victoria (We have at last achieved victory). 


Words: Don Gerénimo de la Osa. Music: Don Santos Jorge A. 
(Z.U.I.) 
The hymn was used for the first time on the 4th November, 1903. 
It was played at 7 p.m. in the Parque de la Independencia, in Panama, 
when the Panamanian people carried the flag of the New Republic of 
Panama through the streets of the capital. 


— 
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Paraguayos, Republica 6 muerte! (Chorus.) 
(Men of Paraguay! The Republic or death!) 
A los pueblos de América, infausto. (1st line.) 
(To the peoples of America, unhappy.) 


Words: Francisco Acuna de Figueroa. Music: Francés Dupuy. 
(E.U.1.) 


Persia. See IRAN 


PERU 


Somos libres, seamos lo siempre. (Chorus.) 
(We are free, let us ever be so.) 
Largo tiempo el peruano oprimido. (Ist verse.) 
(For long years the oppressed Peruvian.) 


Words: José de la Torre Ugarte. Music: José Bernardo Alcedo. 


In 1821 General San Martin promoted a competition for the words 
and music of a National Anthem. The music of J. B. Alcedo and the 
words of J. de la Torre Ugarte were chosen. A law of 31st December, 
1912, declared the text unalterable, two verses having been previously 
suppressed out of consideration for Spain. Before the law was promul- 
gated the tune was restored by Claudio Rebagliati. 

(Gautier, E.U.I.) 


Jeszcze Polska nie zgineta (Poland’s soul has not departed). 

‘Words: J. Wybicki. Music: Traditional (? Kleofas Oginski). 

First sung in 1795. K. Ogiriski is given as the composer in Adamskt’s 
Polski Spiewntk narodowy. 

(Weninger, Bohn.) 

Note.—This was the song of the Polish Legions in the Napoleonic 
wars, popularly known as “Mazurek Dabrowskiego’”’ (Dombrowski’s 
Mazurka), after the leader’s name. It has been sung all over Poland since 
1812 and has been sanctioned by the new Polish Republic as its National 
Anthem. No official version of it exists. 


PORTUGAL 


Herois do mar (Heroes of the sea). (1st line.) 


Words: Lopez de Mendonga. 1890. Music: Alfredo Keil. 
The National Anthem of the Republic, 1910. 


PARAGUAY 
‘ 
POLAND 
. 
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The former National Anthem was: 


O! patria, O rei, O povo (Oh country, Oh King, Oh people.) 
Words: Dom Pedro I of Brazil (formerly Pedro IV of Portugal). 1822. 
Music: Dom Pedro I of Brazil (formerly Pedro IV of Portugal). 1822. 
(Rousseau.) 


RUMANIA 


Traeasca Regele in pace gi onor. 
(Preserve the King in peace and honour.) 
Words: V. Alexandri. Music: E. A. Hiibsch. 1861. 
The Government in 1861 held a competition for a National Song. 
(Rousseau, Bohn.) 


RUuSSsIA 


The Internationale. (Title.) 
Debout! les damnés de la terre. (1st line.) 
(Arise! ye outcasts and ye hounded.) 


Words: Eugéne Pottier (a Parisian transport worker). 1871. Music: 
Pierre Degeyter (a Lille worker, died 1915). 
First translated into Russian by A. Y. Kots, again in 1932 by A. 


Gapov. 
(Piggott, Left Song BR.) 
Before the Revolution: 


0 


Bozhe Tsarya khrani (God protect the Czar). 


Words: W. A. Joukovsky.* 1833. Music: Gen. Alexis Lvov. 
First played before Nicholas I on 23rd November, 1833, at whose 
request it was composed. First performed publicly at the Grand Theatre, 
Moscow, on 11th December, 1833. Before this date the music of “God 
save the King” was used. 
(Rousseau.) 


SALVADOR 


Saludemos la patria orgullosos. (Chorus.) 
(Let us proudly greet the Fatherland.) 
De la paz en la dicha suprema. (rst line.) 
(In the supreme happiness of peace.) 


Words: Juan J. Canas. Music: J. Aberte. 
(Z.U.I.) 


é 
f) — 
4 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Schleswig-Holstein, meerumschlungen (Sea-girt Schleswig-Holstein). 
Words: M. F. Chemnitz. Music: C. G. Bellman. 


(Bohn.) 
SCOTLAND 


Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled. 


Words: Robert Burns, rst August, 1793. Music: “. . . so ancient 
as to defy the discovery of its origin. It has been traced back to 
1512... .” Air, “Hey, tutti tattie’. First published with music in 


“Thomson’s Scottish Airs” in 1798. 
(Moffat.) 


Srpska Himna (The Serbian Hymn). (Tiéle.) 
Boze pravde, ti sto spase. (1st line.) 
(God of Justice, by Thee guarded.) 
Words: J. Djordjewié. Music: D. Jenko. 


Recognized as official anthem in 1872, and replaced the Revolutionary 
song “With pleasure is the Serbian going to soldier life”, which used to be 


sung as the National Anthem. 
(Bohn.) 
SIAM 


; Taurasoen Barami. 
Words: Unknown. Music: Unknown French composer. 
Rousseau gives “National Air” without words. 

(Rousseau.) 


A piano arrangement of the above is given in E.U.J. as the national 
hymn of Siam without further particulars. 


SouTH AFRIcA (Union of) 


— — 

é 

Die Stem van Suid-Afrika (The voice of South Africa). 
Words: Unknown. Music: M. L. de Villiers. 
(Weninger.) 
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Marcha real (Royal March). 
An instrumental march by an unknown German composer. Declared 
National March by Carlos III on 3rd September, 1770. 
(Rousseau.) 


Weninger gives ‘‘Hymno de Riego”’ and the following tune: 


As in Germany and Italy the party songs are also used in Spain. 
In the middle of July, 1942, according to Die Zeitung (24th July, 1942), 
General Franco issued a decree declaring the old Royal Hymn “ Marcha 
Grandera”’ as the national hymn, and, at the same time, ranking the battle 
song of the monarchistic Requetés with the Falange Hymn. 


SWEDEN 


Du gamla, du friska, du fjallhéga Nord. 
(Thou ancient, thou glorious, thou alp-crowned North.) 

Words: R. Dybeck. Music: Old Swedish folk melody. 

There is no official National Hymn, but Inga Norberg, in Musical 
News and Herald, 15th September, 1927, claims the above as the Swedish 
National Anthem and gives the reason for its adoption in 1844. 

(Weninger.) 


Others used: 


Ur Svenska hjertans djup en gang. 
(Let Swedisht bosoms deep and strong.) 
Words: K. W. A. Strandberg. Music: J. O. Lindblad. 1844. 
First published in the collection “Songer 1 Pansar’’ in 1848. 
(Rousseau.) 


| 


Bevare Gud var Kung! (God save the King). 
Words: Unknown. Music: “God save the King.” 


Sverige, Sverige, Sverige fosterland 
(O Sweden, Sweden, Sweden, native land.) 
Words: Verner von Heidenstam. Music: Wilhelm Stenhammer. 1905. 


SPAIN 
—— 
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SWITZERLAND 

7 


Ruft du, mein Vaterland (Thou call’st, my Fatherland). 
Words: J. H. Wyss. 1811. Music: ‘God save the King.” 
(Kiihne.) 
Also sung: 


Schweizerpsalm. (Title.) 
Trittst du im lichten Morgenrot. (1s¢ line.) 
(Step thou into the morning light.) 
, Words: L. Widmer. Music: Pater Alberich (correctly Josef) Zwyssig. 
1841. 
The latter is hardly a National Anthem, but is often sung on solemn 
occasions. 


(Kiihne.) 
TRANSVAAL 


— 


Kentgij dat volk vol heldenmoed. 
(Know ye the people full of courage.) 
‘i Words: Catherine Félicie van Rees. Music: Catherine Félicie van 
ees. 


(Rousseau.) 
TunIs 
Marche beylicale (The Bey’s March). 
Instrumental march, composed by an Italian, 1881-1883; adopted by 
Sidi-Sadock. 


TURKEY 


Istiklal marsi (The March of Independence). 

Words: Unknown. Music: Unknown. 

Adopted in 1921. A new National Anthem was composed for each 
successive Sultan; the first was composed by Giuseppe Donizetti (brother 
of Gaetano); the second by Guatelli-Pacha. Nedjib-Pacha composed 
“L’Hamedié” (which is given in Rousseau); the author of the words is 
unknown. 


(Weninger.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The star-spangled banner. (Tvitéle.) 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light. (1st line.) 
Words: Francis Scott Key. 1814. Music: John Stafford Smith. 
Officially recognized as National Anthem in 1931. The full history 

to be found in Sonneck’s Star spangled banner. (Washington, 1914.) 
(Piggott.) 


4 
3 
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Others previously used: 
Oi. 


Gs 


Hail Columbia! 
Words: J. Hopkinson. Music: Fyls. 
First sung about 1800. 


(Rousseau.) 


Yankee-Doodle. 
Words: Unknown. Written about 1758. Music: Unknown. Tune 
said to be of Dutch origin. 


(Piggott.) 
URUGUAY 
Orientales, la patria 6 la tumba! 
(Men of Uruguay! the Fatherland or the tomb!) 
Words: Juan Coppetti. Music: Juan Coppetti. 


VENEZUELA 


Gloria al bravo pueblo que el yugo lanzo. 
(Glory to the brave people who threw off the yoke.) 
Words: Vicente Salias. Music: Luan Landaeta. After 1810. 
Both author and composer were taken prisoners and shot in 1814 
during the struggle for the liberty of their country. 


(Gautier, E.U.I.) 


Mae hen wlad fy-nhadan (Land of my fathers). 
Words: Evan James; English words, John Owen. Music: J. James. 
(Piggott.) 


ZANZIBAR, Sultanate of 


Gautier gives the music of a ‘National Anthem” with no other infor- 
mation. 


x 
= 
| 
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Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada. 
“Patriotic Airs of all Nations’, 
L. Gautier. 

“National Songs of the Allies’, arr. by A. Grenville. 
“Grove’s Dictionary of Music’. 

Harmsworth Encyclopedia. 

“Anthology of Empire’, compiled by A. Haslam. 
“Romances mises en musique”, par Hortense, 
Duchesse de Saint-Leu. 

Hutchinson’s Pictorial Encyclopaedia. 

“Lieder aus der Heimat’’, von B. Kithne. 

“Larousse du XXe siécle’’. 

“The Minstrelsy of Scotland’, by A. Moffat. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
“Musical Times’’. 

“Songs that made history”, 
“Les chants nationaux de tous les pays”’. 
musicale de S. Rousseau. 
“Oxford Companion to Music’’, by P. Scholes. 
“National Anthems of the Allies’, ed. by M. Shaw. 
32 National Anthems, arr. by L. Weninger. 
“Liederquell, 196 Volks-, Vaterlands-, und Kommers- 
lieder”, von B. Wolff. 


arr. for pf. by 


by H. E. Piggott. 
Adaption 


ADDENDA 


“Advance Australia Fair’ was composed by Peter 
Dodd McCormick, b. Glasgow, 1843, d. in Australia, 
1916. The copyright of this song is owned by the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation. It is played as 
a signature tune of the A.B.C. and precedes all its 
announcements. 


Francesco Manuel da Silva was Chapel Master to the 
Emperor in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Bayamo was an insurgent stronghold in the war of 
1868-78 near which was fought one of the most des- 
perate battles of the war. 


The title is derived from the name of Jean Jacques 
Dessalines who crowned himself emperor, but who was 
assassinated in 1806. 
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Reviews of Music 


Liszt. Fantasia and Fugue on B.A.C.H. for the organ, edited by C. H. Trevor. (Novello.) 
38. 3d. 

Organists are apt to point with pride to the occasional works with which the great 
masters after Bach have graced the literature of their instrument. Some, like the Organ 
Trios of Beethoven, are in themselves quite negligible. Others, such as the two Fantasias 
of Mozart or the Choralvorspiele of Brahms, not merely add to the repertory but enrich 
it as works valuable in their own musical right and highly representative of their com- 
posers. Liszt’s three most considerable organ works (the Weinen, Klagen Variations, the 
Fantasia and Fugue on a Choral from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte and the present piece) 
belong definitely to this category. Of the Fantasia and Fugue on B.A.C.H. André 
Pirro has written that Liszt “entreprend ici de nous représenter Bach tel qu’il se le 
figure, non seulement scolastique, mais encore magnifique et tumultueux”’. The idea 
that Liszt here portrays Bach may seem a trifle far-fetched, and the suggestion that the 
work includes a scholastic depiction is most curious, for by academic standards the Fugue 
is the rummest ever. The learned musicologist is happier in his final adjectives. Magnifi- 
cent and tumultuous the piece certainly is, a noble fresco in sound and one of the high- 
lights of organ literature. 

Its editing presents no particular problem and in this case the editor’s name is sufficient 
guarantee that the composer’s intentions are respectfully and clearly adhered to, but 
one or two points making for smooth registration, which the ideal playing edition should 
supply, are missed (cf. Fugue, bars 30 and 39). We record and commend this issue of the 
work in an English edition. F. A. 


Moussorgsky. Pictures from an Exhibition. Orchestrated by Walter Goehr. Full 
Score. (Hawkes and Son, London.) 25s. 


Orchestral transcriptions of pianoforte music generally disappoint a real pianoforte 
over at many points even if they contain moments which improve upon the effectiveness of 
the original. The thread of the discourse tends to be lost because of the frequent changes of 
timbre, the correct balance between simultaneous voices is all too easily disturbed, quick 
heavy passage-work loses its weight and grandeur, and soon. At the same time it must 
be admitted that a great deal depends upon what the pianist does with the original and 
what the conductor does with the transcription. 

The object of the present publication, to use the words of a prefatory note, is “‘to 
meet the requirements of orchestras of less than full ‘symphonic’ proportions. The existing 
versions of Ravel and others are inactessible to many organisations, professional as well 
as amateur, in that they are scored for a very large orchestra with no possibilities of 
cueing’’. Provision has therefore been made in the parts for a considerable number of 
alternative reductions from the maximum demands in Walter Goehr’s full score. For 
instance, a very appropriate use of the organ in the last number is optional. The piano- 
forte part is declared essential. The transcription has had a number of public performances 
on the air and otherwise, but as the reviewer has not been fortunate enough to hear one 
of them it must be confessed that the opinions stated here are derived from “‘the cold 
black score”’ alone. 

The transcription, which is evidently the result of much experience, care and zeal, 
shows a comprehensive and imaginative knowledge of orchestration, so up to date (to 
quote a comparative trifle) that just before the end of ‘‘ Samuel Goldenburg and Schmuyle”’ 
where the poor Jew makes a last whining appeal to the rich one, the trombone is directed 
to use a ‘“‘wow-wow mute’’, a technicality that may not often have been encountered in 
the examinations of our learned colleges and academies. Scrupulous regard is shown 
throughout for the texture of Moussorgsky’s music including the actual pianoforte effects, 
in fact the few deviations may easily be missed without a fairly detailed scrutiny. In 
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the last number there is a descending scale for the whole compass of the pianoforte which 
is ineffective unless liberally pedalled. Goehr wisely treats it as though the pedal of the 
previous bar were held right through the entire scale, sustaining that earlier harmony 
with the brass but using wide § chords 


instead of the pianoforte octaves. Meanwhile rolls on the kettle-drum and side-drum 
(crescendo) gradually add to the general roaring and whirring until the opening hymn 
bursts forth again, ff. Another effect, however orchestrally effective, is in distinct 
opposition to the composer’s clearly stated intention. The “Ballet of the Chickens” 
contains this ascending passage in the left hand 


but the transcriber gives it (with no slurring anywhere) to the trumpets (flutter- 
tongueing), violins and violas in repeated semi-quavers. 

The general treatment of the music considered from a broader standpoint is eminently 
sympathetic towards the original with its unusual but tempting subject of the inspection 
of a picture exhibition, its imaginative choice of pictures and brilliantly characterized 
musical portrayal of them. Unfortunately, however, some cuts and other alterations 
have been made because ‘‘the transcriber believes that the work will thereby be rendered 
more suitable for performance as an orchestral concert item’’. It is difficult to regard 
this as other than a regrettable concession to the prevalent mania for indiscriminate 
brevity. The optional selection of certain numbers when the whole work is not to be 
given, as recommended in the preface, is a totally different affair, but cutting the work in 
the printed version is “spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar’. Let us consider two of 
the three actual omissions, involving some redistribution of numbers and resulting in 
the loss of several of Moussorgsky’s telling strokes of imagination. It was exceedingly 
characteristic that after tramping about the exhibition in that opening Promenade the 
dramatist-composer should first find his gaze held by a picture of tragic and sardonic 
import, but ‘‘Gnomus”’ has been left out and the ‘‘ Market Women of Limoges”’ put in its 
place. Another omission is the first part of the ‘‘Catacombs”’ which is in shuddering 
contrast to those chattering market women whom it should immediately follow and also 
provides one of various good arguments for making an orchestral transcription at all, 
being decidedly ungrateful for the pianoforte and seemingly pre-destined for the brass. 
The second part of the ‘‘Catacombs”’ is placed by Goehr immediately after ‘Samuel 
Goldenburg and Schmuyle”’ and so its ghostly shimmering starts with no special relevance. 
It may indeed be claimed that cuts, especially when the composer cannot be consulted, 
as well as being objectionable in principle, are usually misguided in practice, whether the 
loss is dramatic or architectural or of some other kind. 


Robert Miiller-Hartmann. Five Pieces for Piano. To Imogen Holst. (Fiirstner, Ltd., 
London.) 5s. 

Sometimes music which appears unpromising at first will, after it has been played a 
number of times, prove to be of greater interest and beauty than had been perceived or 
even suspected at the beginning. These pieces are scarcely of that kind because their 
apparent short-comings do not lessen on closer acquaintance. For one thing, they 
contain far too much repetition of phrase, such as may be forgiven in an improvisation 
but which sounds amateurish in a printed composition when there is no specific justifica- 
tion like the portrayal of some aspect of children’s life. In 3, ‘Dance for Eve”, the 


— 
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repeated phrases group themselves with some promise of forming a shapely whole, but 
there are ineptitudes in key-balance which defeat this hope, one being at bar 21 where 
F (whether considered as tonic or dominant) remains a centre of tonality for too long. 
The new stanza which commences at this point would have had a better send-off in 
another key. A second example is the premature arrival on the octave and fifth of A in 
the fourth bar from the end, making the final attainment of that same harmony lose 
much of its intended effect. In 4, ‘‘Pastoral’’, the title may serve as a partial but not 
complete excuse for the artlessness of construction. It might occasionally occur to some 
listeners that the writer is familiar with Reger’s Aus meinem Tagebuch and even wishing 
to produce something similar on a smaller scale, but if so, his skill is by no means equal to 
the task. 
F. M. 


Constant Lambert. Dirge (from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline). Tenor and Baritone Solo, 
Male Voice Chorus and Strings. (Oxford University Press.) 9d. 


Elizabeth von Herzogenberg described a passage in the scherzo of Brahms’ 4th 
Symphony as sounding not so much like a modulation as an operation. One is reminded 
of this criticism by certain passages in Mr. Lambert’s setting of this famous elegy (e.g. 
the first three bars on page 4), since there are a number of progressions where the treat- 
ment seems more surgical than musical. Indeed, in spite of some expressive touches here 
and there, the general effect is of a rather forced and unnecessary dissonance. Shakes- 
peare made Juliet rail at the lark for ‘‘straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps”’. 
While there can be no question of Mr. Lambert’s sincerity, the writer feels tempted to 
echo Juliet’s complaint so far as this particular work is concerned. 


R. Vaughan Williams. English Folk Songs. Transcribed from the original Suite for 
Military band by Gordon Jacob. (Boosey & Co.) Ios. 


It is good that this Suite should be issued in the present excellent arrangement for 
orchestra, for it deserves and, one hopes, will receive more recognition than it would 
attain through the original version for military band. (One wonders how often this 
work or Elgar’s Severn Suite has been played by the bands of the Brigade of Guards?) 
No one is more adept than Vaughan Williams in pouring new wine into rustic flagons, 
and these tunes from Somerset are newly vintaged by him with just the right amount of 
modern harmonic flavour that leaves them with a taste sufficiently pungent to please the 
modern palate and yet still racy of the soil. The two perky Marches are likely to have 
the most popular appeal; musicians, however, will probably prefer the Intermezzo founded 
on the tune “My Bonny Boy’”’; one of those melodies that confirm one’s suspicion that 
while 90 per cent. of folk tunes might have been written by anybody, the remainder bear 
the stamp of some anonymous melodic genius. 

Cc. W.O. 


Benjamin Britten. Sinfonia da Requiem, Opus 20. Full score. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 
Alan Bush. Symphony in C, Opus 21. Full score. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 42s. 


These two large orchestral works both date in composition from 1940, and both were 
first performed in England at the Promenade Concerts, 1942, the Britten conducted by 
Basil Cameron and the Bush by the composer. The Britten was first performed in New 
York by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under John Barbirolli. There have been 
several other American and Canadian performances under Koussevitsky, Ernest 
MacMillan, and the composer. Britten was 27 when he completed his work, and Bush 40 
when he completed his. The full scores are lithographed from professionally hand- 
written originals, the Britten in U.S.A., the Bush in England; the latter is considerably 
less legible than the former. Both employ large orchestral forces: Britten asks for 3 flutes 
and bass flute, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and 
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double bassoon,- alto saxophone, 6 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, 2 harps, piano- 
forte, timpani, percussion and strings. Several instruments are marked optional. Bush 
uses the normal two each of wood-wind plus an Eb clarinet and a double bassoon, the 
usual brass with 3 cornets extra, harp, pianoforte, timpani, percussion and strings. The 
preparation of the scores appears to be carefully done, and their issue shows considerable 
enterprise on the part of the publishers, especially at this difficult juncture. 

I was fortunate enough to hear the performance of the Sinfonia da Requiem, but was 
unavoidably prevented from going to the performance of the Symphony in C. 

The Sinfonia da Requiem is dedicated to the memory of the composer’s parents. It 
is in three distinct movements, which follow one another without a break. There is a full 
analysis of the work printed in the score. 

Britten’s first published work, a set of choral variations on an original theme, called 
A Boy was Born, gave clear indication that here was a remarkable new mind, backed up 
by a considerable technique and facility of writing. Subsequent works increased the 
respect for his technique, especially Les Illuminations to poems by Rimbaud, and in the 
variations on.a theme by Frank Bridge, for strings, there was considerable promise of a 
developing temperament. That development has shown itself in its first fullness in this 
Sinfonia. The first movement, headed Lacrymosa, is very distinctive in its rocking and 
persistent rhythm, which builds itself upon a sequential theme in the bass, firmly 
established on the tonal centre of D. The music moves easily and naturally over the 
whole orchestral range. The colouring is brilliant but dark, the scoring apt and expres- 
sive. There is never a feeling of airlessness: Britten has always had a masterly hand 
with his rests. 

The second movement, headed Dies Ivae, is a dance of death, dominated by a 
tremolando or flutter-tongued figure. An almost excessive ingenuity in sound is shown 
here. One climax succeeds another until by a series of glissandos the high point is 
reached and we sink into the third movement of resignation, named Requiem Aeternam. 

Here, over a light chromatic bass, a tonal centre of D is re-established in a peaceful D 
major melody, which is repeated with but little development. A new flowing melody 
makes a middle section, and after a passionate but unexcited climax we fall back on the 
peaceful bosom of the opening section. 

The work is well knit rhythmically, logically constructed as between movements 
without repetition of theme, and symphonically satisfying as a whole. It is intensely 
serious, even tragic, but a nimbleness of invention, of wit almost, prevents it from becom- 
ing pompous or over-solemn. If anything, the touch is a little light for its subject. 
Deeply felt as this music clearly is, there is yet about it some feeling of inhibition, of 
inability to express all that is in the heart of this young composer. He holds away, 
shakes us off by a new dexterity, as if unwilling to admit even to himself, much less to us, 
that he is strongly stirred by the events he is remembering. It is fine music, held back, 
but still achieving a big result. 

Alan Bush’s Symphony is also in three movements, with a prelude, and is also a 
serious-minded work concerned with tragic events. These events are, I see, from a note 
which the composer has written, ‘“‘the world conditions of the present age’’; the Symphony 
“deals with them in a fundamental way’’, continues the note. ‘This precludes the mere 
outbreak of a world war, which is only a surface symptom of a deep-rooted contradiction, 
from affecting the main issue with which the symphony is concerned.” This note is not 
printed in the score, and I am bound to admit that a study of the score does not reveal to 
me, for one, the political basis of the music. Where it differs from the Britten is that, as 
well as serious, it is portentously solemn, and its self-consciousness is unrelieved from cover 
to cover. The idiom of the music is a modified atonality—or a modified tonality as you 
wish to describe it. There are the asperity in the harmony, and a certain explosiveness 
of both rhythm and dynamics, which are derived from the modern Central European 
school. The grave rising theme of the prologue gives me a picture of aspiration, just as 
the first movement gives me a picture of rather disorganised struggling of peoples. But 
those pictures are only subjective, and I have known too many composers personally to 
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imagine that their picture of their music resembles mine or anyone else’s except by 
coincidence. The struggling continues up to a presto coda of semiquaver passage-work 
derived from the opening theme. 

The second movement opens Lento molto, and soon breaks into a largo tune on low 
strings. It is sombre in colour. There follows a more excited section of repeated semi- 
quaver figures and heavy brass chords under high string passage work and the music falls 
away to reawaken in a loud 4-bars’ ending. 

The last movement is deciso, with strong rhythmic urge and some stridency, excitable 
in places, but marching forward. 

The scoring throughout appears to be very well contrived and entirely suited to the 
somewhat acid idiom of the music. There is clarity of musical intention, and the 
structure, even from a reading, is clear. But I have to confess that I am unable to judge 
merely from the score whether this is music I shall want to hear twice, or even whether it 
is an important contribution to the art of music. Reserving judgment, then, I will 
confess that the overwhelming solemnity of the work and its uncompromising temper at 


present do not greatly attract me. 
4. 


Arthur Benjamin. Prelude to Holiday. A Rondo for Orchestra (full score). (Boosey 
and Hawkes, New York.) 12s. 6d. 


The Australian composer’s new orchestral work (duration about 11 minutes) is light 
music in the very best meaning of the term. It is full of life and extremely well scored, 
and its basically tonal harmonic idiom will be understood even by the sworn enemies of 
“those wicked modern composers’’. There is a chief Rondo subject with a ritmico 
ostinato background and a figure of semiquavers which is merrily turned around and 
thrown about by all the instruments in the orchestra until it bursts into a gaily twisted 
Allegro melody in the strings. There is a grazioso and delicato of the oboe, the sentimento 
expressivo of the violin; there is even a touch of contrapuntal development—soon 
followed, however, by a gloriously noisy ‘‘happy end”’. There is life, rhythm, colour— 
what more can one ask for? I wish we could get more of this kind of art to fill the 
“light music”’ columns of the Radio Times. I would turn my wireless on at any hour of 
the day or night for the Prelude to Holiday. 


Zoltan Kodaly. Marosszek Dances (miniature score). (Boosey and Hawkes.) 
Universal edition, 1930. 6s. 


Similarly to Bart6ék, Kodaly has evolved a strongly personal style out of Hungarian 
folksong and folkdance. But Kodaly is gentler, dreamier, more melodic and less daring 
and militant than Barték, that great-interpreter of modern times mentality. The 
Marosszek Dances, an early work of Kodaly’s, are based on Transylvanian melodies, 
some of which are very old. These tunes are true ‘‘music of the people” which are 
especially noteworthy for their interesting rhythms: gracefully dancing, impatiently 
stamping, sometimes extremely complex, sometimes going aggressively and stubbornly 
against the beat. Apart from the curious tonality of the ‘‘gipsy scale”, the rhythmic 
element is absolutely dominating in these melodies. The composer-arranger was therefore 
fully justified in basing the treatment of the ensemble (wood, horns, trumpets, percussion 
and strings) on harmonic accompaniment and sparkling, colourful orchestration rather than 
on contrapuntal interest. The score is as transparent as glass. There is not a single 
superfluous or doubtful note in the spare but masterly orchestral writing. 


Erich Walter Sternberg. The Story of Joseph. Suite for String Orchestra. (Novello.) 
Full score 25s. Parts 3s. od. 

A Suite of small pieces (The Shepherd Joseph; His Brethren Deride Him; Joseph’s 

Dream; And They Cast Him Into The Pit; Joseph Is Sold Into Bondage; Jacob’s Grief; 
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Joseph And Potiphar’s Wife; Joseph’s Advancement; The Brethren Come Before Joseph; 
Joseph Makes Himself Known To His Brethren; Reconciliation And Gladness). This is 
not so much “‘ programme music” in the accepted sense as rather what one might call a 
series of studies of ‘‘emotional reactions’’ to impressions from the biblical story. All 
these pieces are pleasant and easy to perform in their deliberate simplicity, as well as 
competently scored. Of particular interest is the last item, a polyphonic presto with each 
of the string parts subdivided. 


Arthur Bliss. String Quartet. (Novello.) Score 13s. Parts 15s. 


This new work by Bliss has already been performed at one of the National Gallery 
Concerts. It is one of the most mature chamber compositions of recent years. It has 
the technical smoothness of the practised hand, the wealth of ideas of a great musician 
and the uncompromising vigour of a sincere modern thinker. Different from other 
compositions of chamber music of our time it is certainly not diffuse, although full of 
sudden changes and violent contrasts. Any string player will enjoy playing this work 
as it is full of interesting problems for the instruments as well as for the ensemble, and if 
well performed, no listener will fail to be fascinated throughout the performance. There is 
only one small reservation. The curious 6/8 plus 2/8 rhythm of the second movement 
seems kept unchanged for an unduly long time. Here is the only place where just for a 
moment monotony may creep in—however cleverly concealed by the unusual harmonic 
combinations. 

A great asset to the repertoire of new English chamber music. 


William Schuman. Symphony No. 3. Full score. (Schirmer.) $1.50. 


A fairly ambitious orchestra (large numbers of brass and percussion); the “‘a-tonal”’ 
idiom of the 1930’s; and such pre-classical forms as passacaglia, fugue, chorale and toccata; 
such are the most conspicuous if rather contradictory features of the American’s work 
(written for Serge Koussevitzky). One is at once tempted to ask: why must we continue 
to borrow our formal patterns from the pre-Bachian age? It is true, we have not yet 
succeeded in establishing any generally recognised and recognisable formal, harmonic, 
melodic or metrical schemes in our own music. But there have been periods similar to 
our own before when every musical element was in the melting-pot, when, to their con- 
temporaries, the Gesualdos, Monteverdis and Marenzios knew no law but that of (apparent) 
lawlessness, experiment and negation of the past. Then there were no formal standards 
or demands, just as now. At that time a similar re-shaping of social and cultural life was 
taking place; such elementary factors as ‘‘the public” or “‘the musical life’”’ were just as 
doubtful and unknown quantities as in our own time (although the mentality of the man of 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation naturally cannot be compared with that of 
the tortured individual of 1942). Then composers endeavoured, as we should now, to 
establish new musical means of expression and new forms and styles, in response to the 
new demands of their own time and society. 

In recent years frequent attempts have been made to re-establish a formal scheme 
recognisable as such by reviving the forms and also in some cases the technical methods 
of the good old times when all the problems we are wrestling with now seemed solved 
once and for all. 

As the years advance and these problems become more burning, this “neo-classical” 
method becomes increasingly contestable, especially if, as in Schuman’s symphony, the 
old forms used are really and basically kept and hardly developed beyond their original 
structures and meaning. It sometimes sounds like Bach in the distorting mirror. This 
is, however, least noticeable in the Passacaglia which is based on the age-old variation 
principle—a principle which is so wide and elastic that it will permit new and ever new 
methods of interpretation and development. 

The score itself contains an unlimited number of points of interest. Its style is basic- 
ally contrapuntal; thematic work prevails; it has broad and massive, just as fleeting pp, 
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passages although outcries of the full orchestra predominate. Especially exciting is the 
finale with its sweeping, brutal attack of rhythm, percussion and screaming brass. 


An important and problematic work which should be performed over here in the near 
future. 


J. Brahms. Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, Opus 115. (Revised by Frederick J. 
Thurston.) Score and Parts. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 


A new classical edition of this standard work, excellently arranged and beautifully 
printed. The great advantage of this edition is that it has been supervised by a clarinetist. 
E. H. M. 


REVIEWERS. 


— APRAHAMIAN 
F. — Husert J. Foss 
— FRANK MERRICK 
. M. — Ernst H. MEYER 
. O. — C. W. Orr 
. S. — Epiror 


H. J 
F. M 
E. H 
Cc. W 
G. N 


Gramophone Records 


There are now two standard rates of Purchase Tax on gramophone records; for those 
acquired by the retailer on or after April 15th last, the tax will be— 


Is. 4d. on 35. records, Is. 9d. on 4s., and 2s. 8d. on 6s. 
But stocks previously held will be sold subject to tax at half these rates. 


* * * * 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
Schubert: Quartet in D minor. No.14. Op. Posthumous. (‘‘ Death and the Maiden’')* 
Philharmonia String Quartet. (Holst—Wise—Riddle—Pini.) 
Columbia DX 1089-92. 16s. 


PIANO 
Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel. Op. 24. 
Solomon. 
His Master’s Voice C 3301-3. 12s. 


Chopin: Tarantelle. See below (Weber). 
Weber: Sonata, No. 2 in A flat. Op. 39* and 
Chopin: Tarantelle. 
Noel Mewton-Wood. 
Decca K 1061-4. 16s. 


VOCAL 
Byrd: Mass for Five Voices.* 
The Fleet Street Choir, conducted by T. B. Lawrence. 
Decca K 1058-60. 12s. 


Fauvé: ‘‘ Les roses d’Ispahan”’ and Soir’’. 
Maggie Teyte and Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1819. 4s. 


Sibelius: ‘‘ Den Férsta Kyssen.” Op. 37, No. 1. 
“ Varen Flyktar Hastigt.”” Op. 13, No. 4. 
“Saf, Saf, Susa.”” Op. 36, No. 4. 
Florence Wiese and Daniel Kelly. 
Decca M 503. 3s. 
“‘Demanten Pa Marssnon.”” Op. 36, No. 6. 
Har Jag Ej Fragal Mera.”’ Op. 17, No. t. 
“Viv Fornimmelser.”” Op. 86, No. 1. 
Florence Wiese and Daniel Kelly. 
Decca M 504. 3s. 
“Vilse.” Op. 17, No. 4. 
“Speedwell.” Op. 88, No. 1. 
“*Lastu Lainehilla.” Op. 17, No. 7. 
“Men Min Fogel Marks Doch Icke.” Op. 36, No. 2. 
Florence Wiese and Daniel Kelly. 
Decca M 505. 3s. 


ORCHESTRAL 
Brahms: Double Concerto in A minor. Op, 102.* 
Heifetz, Feuermann and Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6120-3. 24s. 
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Butterworth: “‘ A Shropshire Lad’’—Rhapsody.* 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
His Master’s Voice C 3287. 4s. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 29 in A (K. 201). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by Koussevitski. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5957-8. 12s. 


Purcell-Lambert: ‘‘ Comus’’—Ballet Suite. 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Constant Lambert. 
Columbia DX 1076-7. 8s. 


Rossini: Overture, ‘‘ The Thieving Magpie’. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
His Master’s Voice C 3271. 4s. 
Shostakowicz: Symphony No. 5, Op. 47.* 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
His Master’s Voice DB 3991-6. 36s. 


Vaughan-Williams: Overture, ‘‘ The Wasps’. 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1088. 4s. 
Verdi: Preludes to Act I and III of “La Traviata’ .* 
N.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Toscanini. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5956. 6s. 


A rewarding collection of which the best are starred. The Schubert Quartet is really 
outstanding and quite the finest version I have heard either on wax or through any other 
medium, the exceptional clarity of the recording does full justice to the clean limbed and 
ultra-perceptive interpretation. In the Brahms-Handel Solomon is not as impressive as 
Petri, whose rendering remains authoritative: but this new issue is less expensive and will 
lead no one astray. The Weber Sonata, an unequal “ operatic”’ work with its full share of 
padding, is interesting for the insight it affords into the development of Mewton-Wood’s 
musicianship—Schnabel has every reason to be proud of his pupil. 

The Byrd Mass, of which Mr. Glock spoke so eloquently a few weeks ago, is given a 
fine performance and adequate recording. No further recommendation should be neces- 
sary. The Sibelius songs prompt me to suggest that someone should undertake a thorough 
research into the qualities of this composer as a song writer: there is very little literature 
available on the subject and it is no credit to our recitalists that the songs themselves 
remain almost unknown. These records are not entirely satisfactory as regards balance, 
but are attractive enough to whet the appetite for more. 

The Brahms Double Concerto, the Butterworth, the Shostakowicz and the Verdi 
should go into every representative and up-to-date collection. The recordings are all 
first-rate, and the slow movement of the Symphony may well restrain the reader’s un- 
qualified acceptance of Gerald Abraham's dictum on another page that Prokofiev is a much 
better composer than Shostakowicz. I should have said so too before I heard this record. 
Koussevitski does not put Beecham’s Mozart A major (K. 201) out of countenance, but 
the differences of tempo provide much food for thought: the Beecham is the better record- 
ing. The Rossini finds a place in this list for its sparkling performance alone, as a record 


it has most of the traditional American shortcomings. 
G.N.S. 
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